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ADVERTISEMENT. 

594.265 

Thb exodlenoe of Brown's ^Ilmmabs, both m treatkea and Bchool- 
booka, is very generally acknowleoged. The repeated demands, hjwcver, 
for a more extended treatment of the ^^AnalydB of Sentences** than war 
thought neoeaaary by the author, has induced the publishers to issue a new 
edition, containing a fuU and progressive exposition of this department «. 
grammar, and an entirely new series of exercises and examples, both tor 
analysis and parsing, with observations and references to make them con e • 
■pond with the body of the work. The exercises in Analysis, and the de£ni 
tions necessary to explain them, have not been confined to the department 
of Syntax, as in most other grammatioal text-books, but made to commence 
at a point where the intelligent progress of the pupil seems to demimd such 
aid. In the present edition numerous conrections and alterations have been 
made, including new lists of Irr^pilar and Bednndant Verbs. There has 
also been added a chapter of Oral Exercises ( .) intended as an 

introduction to the study of Grammar, which it is believed will be found 
serviceable to many teachers. No attempt has been made to change the 
system of grammar therein explained; because, while no change could 
possibly accommodate it to the views of all, the intelligent teacher can find 
no difKculfcy in varying it, in a few minor particulars, so as to make it cor- 
respond with his own viewa With these alterations, the publishers hope 
that these works will be found more useful to the public, and a more val- 
uable aid to teaohera in imparting instruction in this important branch of 
education. 
August, 187SL 
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ORIGINAL PREFACE. 



The following epitome contains a general outline of the princi« 
pies of our language, as embodied and illustrated in ^ The Institutes 
of English Grammar." The definitions and explanations here 
given, are necessarily few and short. The writer has endeavoured 
to make them as clear as possible, and as copious as his limits would 
allow ; but it is plainly impracticable to crowd into the ^mpass of 
a work like this, all that is important in the grammar of our lan- 
guage. Those who desire a more complete elucidation of the 
subject, are invited to examine the autiior^s larger work. 

For the use of young learners, small treatises are generally pre- 
ferred to large ones ; because they ai*e less expensive to parents, 
and better adapted to the taste and capacity of children. A sniiall 
treatise on Grammar, like a small map of the world, may serve to 
give the learner a correct idea of the more prominent features of 
the subject ; and to these his attention should at first be confined ; 
for, without a pretty accurate knowledge of the general scheme, the 
particular details and nice distinctions oi criticism can neither be 
understood nor remembered. 

The only successful method of teaching grammar, is, to cause the 
principal definitions and rules to be committed thoroughly to mem- 
ory, that the^ may ever afterwards be readily applied. And the 
pupil should be alternately exercised in learning small portions of 
his book, and ihen applying them in parsing, till the whole is ren- 
dered familiar. 

The learner who shall thus go through this little work, will, it is 
imagined, acquire as good a knowledge of the subject as is to be 
derived from any of the abridgements used in elementary schools. 
And, if he is to pursue the study further, he will then be prepared 
to read with advantage the more copious iRastrations and notes 
contained in the larger work, and to enter upon the various exer. 
ioa^ adapted to its several parts. 

This work is in no respect necessary to the other, as it contains 
the same definitions, and pursues the same plan. The use of it in 
the early stages of pupilage will preserve a more expensive book 
from being soiled and torn ; and the scholar^s advancement to the 
larger work may be expected to increase his pleasure and accelerate 
Ikis progress in Uie study. 

Gk>OLD Bbowh. 



PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION. 



SiNCK the eompletion and publication of mj Grammar of English 
Grammars, it has frequently been suggested to me, that a new and 
oritical revision of the Institutes and first Lines, to present them in 
a state of stricter conformitj to that more elaborate work, and to obyiate 
at the same time some remaining defects which had occasionallj been 
noticed, might be the means of increasing the usefulness, and sustaining 
the reputation of these prettj widelj known school-books. Such an im- 
provement of the Institutes the author carefully prepared for the stereo- 
typers during the last year. Having now performed, in like manner, and 
with proportionate pains, a new revision, or a sort of recasting, of the 
First Lines of English Grammar, he may perhaps, without lack of modesty, 
commend this littie book to the managers of schools, as being, in his own 
estimation at least, the best and cheapest epitome of English Grammar 
yet offered to thdr choice. 

GooLD Browk. 

Ltnn, HA8g.9 18^& 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR ORAL LESSONS. 

[FBBLDONABT TO THB BBGX7LAB 8TX7DT OV THIS WOBX.] 



LESSON I. 

Teaehar (holding up any object, as apen^ a hook, a pencil, etc, 90 
that it may he seen hy the pupils). What is the name of thii 
object) What is the name of this ? Of this? Of this? 

PtipUs {av^coessvody). Book. Slate. PenciL Pen. 

T. ( Writing the names upon the hUuMHHurd, or requiring the 
fmpHs to write them.) Now read the names of the objects. 

P, Book. Slate. PenciL Pen. 

T. What are these words ? 
P. The names of things 

T. Can we talk of things without knowing their names ? 

P. We cannot. 

T. You see then how necessary it is that eyerything should haye 
ft name, and that we should have a correct knowledge of the 
names of thinga 
Now you may write the following: — 

1. Five names of parts of your body. 

2. Five names of parts of the chair. 

8. Five names of things which you have seen. 
4. Five names of flowers. 
6. Five names of fruit 

6. Five names of places. 

7. Five names of persons. 



(BaqiiiTO the paplla in writing theoe names to oomnumce each with. «k CK^^^alL^ 
fdftoe ft poriod after each word. Breirything dvoxild \m A!cmA'9i\>acicax»%aciAL««ftnsMst^i 



BUOGBSTIOKS FOB OBAL LESSONS. 



LESSOK n. 

Teacher (holding up a hooh), YThat is the name of thisf 
Pvpils. Book. 

T. Can you say something about this book f 

P. The book is new. The book is green. Tlic: 
book has covers. The book has leaves, etc., etc. 

[In tbe Mine maimer let the pupil eay or write Kmiething about other thihga the 
namee of which have been mentioned in Lesaon I. In writing these statements care 
■hould be taken that thej are oorrect as to oapitala, spelling, and punctuation.] 

The teacher now writes on the blackboard : — 

The birds is pretty. Bern maiea honey. My pen are had. We 
was going home. 

T. Read what I have written on the blackboard, and tell me 
what you think of it 

P. It is wrong. 

T. Tell me what is wrong. 

The pupils mention what is wrong in each statement, and cor- 
rect it. 

T. Now you may write on your slates these statements as you 
have corrected them. 

T. • Can you teU me why it is wrong to say, The birds ia pretty ^ 
— ^why it should be, The birds axe pretty f 

P. We do not know. 

T. That is true, children. You do not know this yet Do yon 
laiow wliat you must study to learn this t 
P. Grammar. 

T. What language do you speaik. f 
P. The English language. 

T. What grammar must you study, then t 
P. English grammar. 

T. What is English grammar, then f 

[Pae Definition, page 9.] 



SU6OESTI0N8 FOR ORAL LESSONS. XI 

LESSON ni. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard. 

Birds fly, 
T. Read what is written on the blackboard. 
Now, when you say, Birdjifly^ of what do you speak \ 

I '. Birds. 

T. ^Vhat do you say of Urdat 

P. They fly. 

T. Writes on the blackboard, Bee9 make honey. 
What is spoken of here f 

P Bees. 

T. What is said of 5«M? ' . 

P. They make honey. 

T. Writes on the blackboard the following, or similar sen 
tcnccs: — WiUiam plays. Johnstvdiea. Mary aetos. Bears growl 
Bees sting. Boys run. 

Tell me what are spoken of in these statements, and I will write 
them, one under the other, on the blackboard. 



P. William | 


plays. 


John 


studies. 


Mary 


sews. 


Bears 


growL 


Bees 


sting. 


Boys 


1 run. 



T. Now tell me what is said of each, and I will write it by 
the side of the other on the blackboard. 

I This exerdae shonld be oomtlniied raffldently long to ImpreM flie dtolinotloB de> 
idK tied to be tangbt dearly on the minda of the pupila. They shonld alio be reqalred 
u> tfivc snch expreMiona, and wparate them as aboTo. It will be oboenred that th« 
l« nn sentenoe is not yet employed.] 

T. Whatever is spoken of is called the stibjeet. 
Whatever is said of the subject is called the predicate. 
Now Ymte predicates for the following subjects: — 

Trees. Flowers. Apples. Oranges. Henry. Sarah. 



Xii SUGOBSTIONS FOR ORAL I.B880N8. 

Write atdjeeU for the following predicates : — 

■ is '\mtiiig. sing. bloom. bums. 

f ada sail ^runs. 



LESSON IV. 
T. A subject and predicate joined together make eomjiku 

[Writes on the blackboard, The 'book.'\ 
Do these words make complete sense t 

P. No. 

T. Why not t 

P. There is no predicate. 

T. Is the sense complete in this : — Bwm, 

P. No ; because there is no snbject 

T. Is the sense complete in these words, On the tabU, 

P. No. 

• T. Why not? 
P. Becanse there is neither snbject nor predicate. 

T. Whenever words make complete sense they form what is 
called a sentence. 

Define a sentence. [Text, page 20.] 

T. Find the subject and the predicate in each of the follow- 
ing:— 

Boys run. Do hoys runt Boys, run, 

T. Is the subject the same in each, then t 

Is tlic predicate the same in each 9 

How do they differ, thenf 

P. Tlie first affirms ; the second aaha a question ; 
the tliird cormnands. 

ITbene uurwera will readily be obtained from tbe puplto by a little eklll on the pan 
of the teacher ; and nothing ehonld be told the pupOa whld& they may be made to dis- 
ooyer themselves.] 

T. Then you can join the same subject and predicate together 
so as to make different kinds of sentences, Introducing a small 
word occasionally, such 9Ado ot doeSf which does not essentiallj 
vary the meaning. 



• •• 



flUGGBSTIONS FOB ORAL LBSSOHS. TOM 

Make qaestions from the sentences given in Lesson HL 

Make commands from the same or similar sentences. 

T. What name is given to each of these kinds of sentences f 

[See teist, page 38.] 



LESSON Y. 

T. The names of persons, phices, and things are called nauM. 

Whatisft^umnt [Text, page 19.] 

T. Most the subject of a sentence be a noun f 

[This may be ooauddeced a thougU-fiueatlon, Let, tfaereforo, tbe papOs ha^e ttani 
Id cniiml«1fr it^ and the ezendM ahoold he Tarled to ndt the answen eUolted.] 

P« It must be a noun or something nsed for it 

T. Give an example of each. 

P. John runs. Se runs. 

T. What word is used for a noun in these sentences t 

P. Be. 

T. For what is it used f 
P. John. 

T. Give other examples of sentences containing words used 
for nouns. 

T. Such words are called pronouns. Pro means/<?r. 

What is a pronoun % [See text, page 19.] 

Write a list of all the pronouns you can think ofL 

Teacher writes on the blackboard: — 

John goM John^s "booh to John^s hroiher WtUiam. 

Are there any pronouns in this sentence t 

P. No. 

T. Can you use pronouns for any of the nouns t 

P. Yes. 

T. Read [or write] the sentence with as many pronouns as can 
boused. 

P. John ga/ve his look to his hroiher WHUam.^ 



XIV 8UOGB8TION8 FOB ORAL LESSOJffflb 

T. Is this sentence better than the other! 
r. Tea. 

T. Why? 

P. Because the same noun is not repeated. 

T. What is the use of pronouns then 9 

I*. To prevent repeating the same noun too often. 



LBSSON VI. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard, Birds fiy, Oharleg ia taught 
He is. 

T. Tell me the predicate in each of these sentences. Whai 
does the predicate^ denote, or show t 

P. Wliat the birds do. 

T. Then it shows they act ; does it not t 

T. What is the predicate in the second sentence t 

P. Is taught. 

T. Does this predicate show what Charles doe»y or what it dovkA 
to himf 

P. What is done to him. 

T. Then it shows that he is acted upon ; does it not t 
T. What is the predicate in the third sentence 9 

P. 1%. 

T. Does the word it express action or being t 
P. Being. 

T. That part of the predicate which signifies to he, to act, or 
to he acted upon, is called a verb. 
What is the definlMon of a verb 9 [Text, page 19.] 



LESSON vn. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard, The hird iingi. A bM 
canfly. 

T. What is the subject of the first sentence t 

P. Bird. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR ORAL LESSONS. XV 

T. What is the subject of the second sentence ? 

P. Bird. 

T. Wlien we say, " the bird," do we mean any bird, ir some 
particular bird ? 

P. Some paiiicular bii'd. 

T. Wliat do we mean when we say, " a bird " ? 

I* Any bird. No particulai* bird. 

T. What is the use of these words a and ihe^ then! Do they 
'change the meaning, or signification, of the nouns before which 
tliey are placed f 

P. They do. 

T. They are said to limit it, because the bird, the fiower^ &&, 
do not have so wide a meaning as a bird, a Jhwer, &o. 
T. Is it right to say, a apple, a eye, a odkt 

P. No. 

T. What should we say instead of these 9 
P. An apple. An eye. An oak. 

T. These little words, a, an, the, are called arUdee. 
What is an article 9 [Text, page 19.] 
T. To what are articles added ? 
P. To nouns. 

Whenever words are added to other words they are called ad- 
jitneta. [See Text, page 82.] 

T. In the sentence, tJie good hoy learns, what word besides the 
article, is added to the noun hoyf 

P. The word good. 

T. For what purpose is it added 9 

P. To show what kind of a boy lie is. 

T. That is, to show the qudUty. Such words are called adjee* 
tives. 

What is an adjectwe 9 [Text, page 17.] 

rilM pupa ii oow ptofNood for BnniiM I. Bad IL on pags SOL] 



XVI SUGGESTIONS FOB OBAL LBSSOHfl» 

LESSON VnL 

Teacher writes on the blackboard, 

William, going home, lost his hooK 

T. What is the subject of this sentence t 

P. William. 

T. What is added tc Ht 

P. Going home. 

T. Of these two words which is an adjunct f 
P. Home is an adjunct of going. 

T. What does it show 9 
P. Where William was going. 

T. What does the word going signify f 
P. Action. 

T. Then it is like what t 
P. A verb. 

T. To what is it added f 

P. To the noun WillAaTn. 

T. Then it is like what else, besides a yerfot 
P. An adjective. 

T. It is, on this account, said to participate, or partake of, the 
properties of a verb and an adjectiye, and is therefore called a 
partieipU. 

Some participles participate the properties of a verb and a noun. 

What is a participle t [Text, page 19.] 



LESSON 

Teacher writes on the blackboard. The hone runs swifU^. 
T. What is the subject of this sentence t 
P. Horse. 

T. What is added to it t 

P. The article ^Atf. 



SdOdBSTIONS FOB OBAL LBSSONB. XVi! 

T. What is the verb or predicate of this sentence 9 

P. Huns, 

r. What is added to it t 

P. Svyiftly. 

T. VHiat does the word twifUy show t 
P, How the horse runs. 

T. Then it expresses maimer ; does it not % 

T. [Writes on the blackboard, The horee runs wry w>\fUy.] 

What word is added to swifUy in this sentence 9 

P. Very. 

T. What does it show t 

P. How swiftly the horse nms. 

T. Then it expresses degree ; does it not t 
What word expresses degree in this sentence, John is an exceed' 
ii\gly bright echdUvr f 
P. Exceedmgly. 

T. To what word is it added f 
P. To hrighty — an adjective. 

T. Such words are called ad'oerhe. They are added to terhe^ 
partieiplea, adjectitee, or other odMrhs. 
What is an adverb I [Text, page 19.] 
Write a sentence containing an adverb of manner. 
Write one containing an adverb of d^ree. 



LESSON X. 

Teacher writes on the blackboard, JoTtn ie a goodeeholar. WU- 
ham is a good scholar, Charles is a good schoiUvr, 

T. How many sentences have I written on the blackboard ! 
Read them. 

In what respect am ikej alike t 

P. The predicate IB the same in each. 

T. Can you join them together so as to have only one predi 
catet 

P. John, William, and Charles are good scholars. 



• • • 



XYUl 8UOGB8TIONB FOB ORAL LB880N8. 

r. Wliat have jon joined — ^tbe subjects or the predicates 9 

P. The subjects. 

T. What word is used to join them t 

P. The word and. 

Teacher writes on the bhu^board, Mary U diligent, EJ&r tiitm 
thUle, 

T. Head the sentences I have written. 

Can you join them together as you joined the other sentences f 

P No. 

T. Why not ? 

P. Because they have different subjects and predi- 
cates. 

T. Can you join them together at all J 

P. Yes; — Ma/ry is diligervt^ hut her sister is idle, 

T. What word have you used to connect these sentences ? 
P. But, 

T. Words used to connect words or sentences are called c<?>' 
pLnetimM. 

What is a conjunction t [Text, page 19.] 

Write a sentence containing words connected by a conjunction. 

Write two sentences, and connect them by a conjunction. 



LESSON XL 

Teacher writes on the blackboard, TliA bird flew over the tree. 
The hoy dinibed up the tree, 

T. Wliat is the subject in each of these sentences t 
P. Bird— Boy. 

T. Wliat is the predicate f 

P. Flsfoi — Climbed. 

T. To what is the action expressed in these verbs related t 

P. To the tree. 

T. Is the relation the same in each sentence t 

P. Ko ; It is over the tree in one, and up the tree in 
the other. 
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T. What words express this relation t 
F. Over and up, 

T. Words expressing relation in this manner are called fr€ 
fOiitdona, 

What is a preposition f [Text, page 20.] 
Mention all the prepositions you can think of. 
Write a sentence containing any of those prepositions. 



LESSON XIL 



\ 



Teacher writes on the blackboard, Oh/ how heautiftU U the sky I 
The shy is heautifuZ. ^ , 

T. What is the difference in the meaning of these sentences f 

P. There is no difference. 

T. Do you not think that one means more than the other? 
P. The fii*8t perhaps. 

T. Yes ; how does it mean more ? 

P. It indicates emotion on the part of the speaker ; 
but the fact expressed is the same. 

T. That is true. What word is used to indicate this emotion t 
P. Oh/ 

T. What point is placed after it ? 
P. An exclamation point. 

What may such sentences be called 9 
P. Exclamatory sentences. 

T. Words used to indicate strong emotion are called inter- 
fections. 
What is an interjection 9 [Text, page 20.] 
Write sentences containing interjections, 
T. Do all words in a sentence perform the same office 9 

P. No. 

T. Tell me what office some perform 9 

P. Some are na/meB of things ; some express action ; 
Bome, quaUty ; others, relation; and some are used to 
connect^ etc., etc. 
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T. On this account words have been arranged in classes, called 
Parts of Speech. 

What are the parts of speech in English ? [Text, page 18.] 

[The papO is now prepared for Exerdae III., on pa^e 31, and for the ezerdaef on 
pp. S9 and 33. MTnn«.r lessons on the dassiflcation of the parts of q[)eech, their modi" 
floation, etc, should precede or aooompany the different sections, in order to develop 
in the mind of the pnpil the reqoisite ideas of the Tarloas subjects proposed, befora 
formal statements or brief deflnitinnH. The latter are very apt to be oonunitfeed to 
memoxy by rote, and of course without any exercise of intelligence on the part of the 
pupil. The above lessons, being designed only to suggest a method of introducing Uia 
subject of Grammar to the young mind, are neoessarOy brief ; the teacher wiU, how- 
ever, flnd tin AimmMj Iti <wrpa«<Hng thmw a^fc n«r«:a1« pmitita^ whiwwivar thft Mrtmnwtm.twmm 

BMj seem to leqnin it.] 



FIEST LINES 

or 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



English Gramkab is the art of speaking, read- 
ing, and writing the English language correctly. 

It is divided into four parts ; namely, Orthog* 
raphy, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. « 

Orthography treats of letters, syllables, separ* 
ate words, and spelling. 

Etymology treats of the different parts of 
speech, with their classes and modifications. 

Syntax treats of the relation, agreement, gov- 
ernment, and arrangement, of words in sentences. 

Prosody treats of punctuation, utterance, fig- 
jires, and vei^ification. 



PABT I. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthography treats of letters, syllables, separ* 
ate words, and spelling. 

CHAPTER I.— OF LETTEES 

A Letter is an alphabetic mark, or character, 
commonly representing some elementary soundl 
of a word. 
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An elementary sound of a word, is a simple or 
primary sound of the human voice, used in speak* 

The letters in the English alphabet are twen^- 
six] Aa,Bb, Gc, Dd,Ee, F f, G g, Hh, It, 
Jj, Kh, LI, Mm, Nn, O o, P p, Q q, Br, 
S3,Tt, Uu, Vv, Ww,Xx, Yy,Zz. 

Ohsercatian 1. — ^The names of the letters, as now commonly 
BDoken and written in English, are A^ Bee^ Cee^ Dee^ Ey Ifff^ Gee. 
AiUh, /, Jay, Kay, Ell, Em^ En^ 0, Fee^ Kue, Ar^ lis, Tee^ O^ 
Vee, Double-u, Ex, Wy, Zee, 

Obs, 2. — These names, like those of the days of the week, though 
they partake the nature of nouns proper, may form regular plurals; 
thus, Aee, Bees, Cees, Dees, Ees, J^s, Gees, Aitches, les, Jays,Kays^ 
Ells, Ems, Ens, Oes, Fees, Kues, Ars, Esses, Tees, Ues, Vees, ikmbU* 
ties, Eees, Wies, Zees, 

Obs, 8. — Unlike the other letters, all the principal vowels-^ 
whether capitals, as A, E, I, O, U, or small forms, as a, e, i, o, u — 
name themtKilves ; each of them, as the name of itselt^ having the 
long, primary sound with which it usually forms an accented sylla« 
ble ; as in Abel, Enoch, Isaac, Obed, Urim, The ^other letters, 
though they never actually or fully form their own names, are 
often used in lieu of them, and are read aa the words for which 
tliey are assumed ; as, 0, for Cee ; F, for Eff^; J, foe Jay ; U, for 
Aitch. 

CLASSES OF THE LETTERS. 

The letters are divided into two general classes, 
vowela and consonants. 

A vowel is a letter which forms a perfect sound, 
when uttered alone ; as, a, e^ o. 

A consonant is a letter which cannot be per- 
fectly uttered till joined to a vowel ; as, J, <?, d. 

The vowels are a^ e^ /, o, u^ and sometimes tn, 
and^. All the other lettei's are consonants. 

Tk or y is called a consonant when it precedes 
a vowel heard in the same syllable ; as in wim\ 
twine^ whine^ ye^ yet^ youth: in all other cases, 
these letters are vowels ; as in newly ^ dewy, eye- 
hrow. 

Mf, 1. — Tlio couaoJiATi\A ore divided into nit^ and MtntunM^ 
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Obs, 2.— -A mute is a consonant whioh cannot be sonnded at all 
without a voweL The mutes are h, d, k^ j», q^ t^ and c and g hard. 

Obs, S. — A Mmivowel is a consonant which can be imperfectly 
sonnded without a vowel. The semivowels are f%h,j^ l^m^n^r^ 
ff, V, Wy x^ y^ 2, and c and g soft. Of these, Z, m^ ?i, and r, are 
termed liquids^ on account of the fluency of their sounds. 

FORMS OF THE LETTERS. 

In tLe English language, the Roman charactera 
are generally employed ; sometimes the Italic / 
and occasionally the ®15 dngliel). In writing^ we 

use the 6^cu/i€. 

The letters have severally two forms, by which 
they ai'e distinguished as capitals and &nmll leU 
ters. 

Small letters constitute the body of every work ; 
and capitals are used for the sake of eminence 
and distinction. 

RULES FOR THE USE OF CAPITALS. 

RuLB I. — Titles op Books. 

The titles of books, and the lieads of their principal divisionSi 
ehonld he printed in capitals. 'When books are merely mentioned, 
the -principal words in their titles begin with capitals, and the 
other letters are small ; as, *^ Pope^s Essay on Man." 

Bulk II. — Fibst Words. 

The first word of every distinct sentence, or of any clause separ* 
utely numbered or paragi*aphed, should begin with a capital 

RuLB in. — ^Nambs of thb Deitt. 

All names of the Deity Aould begin with capitals; as, God^ 
Jehovah^ the Almighty^ the Supreme Being, 

Bulb IY. — ^Propbr Names. 

Titles of office or honour, and proper names of every description, 
liliould be(^in with capitals; as, Chief Justice Hale^ William^ Lori' 
Uon^ tJie Parhf the Albion^ the Spectator^ the Thames, 

Bulb Y. — ^Objbots Peksonified. 

The name of an object personified, when it conveys an idea 
strictly individnal, should begin with a capital ; as, 

«i Oome, gentle Spring^ ethereal u:^<3cEi«a^ ^ni&.^ 

1* 
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Bulb VI. — Words Debiyed. 

Words derived from proper names of persons or places, should 
begin with capitals; as, Newtonian^ OrecKtn^ Baman, 

Rule VII.— I and 0. 

The words /And should always be cftpitals; as, ''Ont of the 
deptlis have /cried unto thee, Lord." — Psalms, 

Rule VIII. — Poetry. 

Every line in poetry, except what is regarded as making bnt 
one verse with the line preceding, should begin with a capital ; as. 

** Our sons their fathers' failing language see, 
And such as Chaucer is, shall Dryden h^^'—Pope. 

Rule IX. — ^Examples. 

A full example, a distinct speech, or a direct quotation, should 
begin with a capital; as, "Remember this maxim: * Know thy- 
self.' " — " Virgil says, * Labour conquers all things.' " 

Rule X. — Chief "Words. 

Other words of particular importance, and such as denote the 
principal subject of discourse, may be distinguished by capitals. 
Proper names irequentiiy have capitals throughout. 



CHAPTER IL— OF SYLLABLES. 



A SyllcMe is one or more letters pronounced 
in one sound, and is either a word or a part of a 
word ; as, a, cm^ ant. 

In every word there are as many syllables as 
there are distinct sounds ; as, grayti-morri-an. 

A word of one syllable is called a monosyUa- 
hie; a word of two syllables, a dissyllable; a 
word of three syllables, a Prissyllahle ; and a 
word of four or more syllables, a 




DIPHTHONGS AND TRIPHTHONGS. 

A diphthong is two vowels joined in one sylla- 
ble ; as, ea in beat^ on in souixd. 

A proper diphthong is a diphthong in which 
both the vowels are sounded ; as, oi in voice. 

An wipropefr diphthong is a diphthong in which 
only one of the vowels is sounded ; as^ oa in loaf^ 
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A triphthong is three vowels joined in one syl- 
lable ; as, eau in heau^ tew in view. 

A proper triphthong is a triphthong in which 
all the vowels are sounded ; as, uoy in cmai/. 

An improper triphthong is a triphthong -in 
which only one or two of the vowels are sounded; 
as, eau in beauty. 

Ohs. 1.— The diphthongs in English are twenty-nine., Some of 
tlic:n, being variously sounded, may be either proper or improper. 

Ohs. 2,.— 'T\\Q proper diphthongs are thirteen;, a/y — ia, ic, io—oi^ 
ou^ ow^ oy — ua^ ue, ui^ uo^ uy, 

Ohs, 3. — The impr(iper diphthongs are twenty-six ; cta^ oa, ai, ao^ 
au^ aw^ ay—ea^ ee^ei^eo^eu^ ew^ ey — ie — oa, oe^ oi^ oo^ <m, ow — ua^ 
tie, ui, uo^ uy, 

Oba, 4. — ^The ovlj proper triphthong is woy^given in the example 
above ; unless ttoi, as in qitoit^ may be added. 

Obs, 6. — ^The improper triphthongs are sixteen ; awe, aye—eat^ 
eou^ etce^ eye — ieu^ iew^ iou — oeu, owe — tiai, tuzw, uay, uea, nee. 

Obs. 6. — In dividing words into syllables, we are to be directed 
chiefly by the ear ; it may however be proper to observe, as far as 
practicable, the following rules: 

I. Consonants should generally be joined to the vowels or diph* 
thongs which they modify in utterance ; as, ap'OS-toUi-cal. 

IL Two vowels coming together, if they make not a diphthong, 
innst be parted in dividing the syllables ; as, Ore-ri^l. 

III. Derivative and grammatical terminations should generally be 
separated from the radical words to which they have been added ; 
as, Jiarm-'less, great-ly^ conneet-ed. 

IV. Prefixes, in general, form separate syllables ; as, mis-place^ 
. ioU-ride, up-lift : but if their own primitive meaning be disre- 
garded, the case may be otherwise ; thus, re-create and reo-reate 
are words of different import 

V. Compounds, when divided, should be divided into the simple 
words wliich compose them ; as, no-where, 

VI. At the end of a line, a word may be divided, if necessary; 
bat a syllable must never be broken. 



CHAPTER m.— OF WORDS. 

A Word is one or more syllables spoken or 
written as the sign of some idea, or of some man* 
lier of thought. 

SPECIES AND FIGURE OP WORDS. 

Words are distinguished as primitive or derviy 
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attvey and fts simple or compound. The former 
division is called their species / the latter, their 
Jigwre. 

A prtDiitive word is one that is not formed 
from any simpler word in the language ; as, harm^ 
greaty connect 

A ch'ivati/ve word is one that is formed from 
some simpler word in the language ; as, harmless^ 
greatly y connected. 

A simple word is one that is not compounded, 
not composed of other words ; as, watc\ man. 

A compound word is one that is composed of 
two or more simple words ; as, watchman^ never* 
thdess. 

Ohs, 1. — ^Permanent ooraponnds are consolidated; as, dooJtgeller^ 
Bchoolmaster : others, which may be called temporary coropound$i| 
are funned by the hyphen ; as, glass-hovM^ negro-merchant, 

Obs, 2. — ^The compounding of words produces new ones, which 
are not always good ; and the sundering of just compounds pro* 
duces solecisms, or ungrammatical phrases. Hence the figure of 
words sitould be sublected to rules. To supply so obvious a wanti 
I have framed the following hints : 

I. Compounds. — ^Words regularly or analogically united, and 
commonly known as compounds, should never be needlessly broken 
apart 

II. Simples. — ^When the simple words would only form a regu. 
Inr phrase, of the same meaning, the compounding of any of them 
ought to be avoided. 

III. Thk Skise. —Words otherwise liable to be misunderstood^ 
must be jokied together, or written separately, as the sense and 
construction may happen to requure. 

IV. Ellipses. — ^When two or more compounds are connected 
in one sentence, nope of them should be split to make an ellipsis 
of half a word. 

Y. The Hyphen.— When the parts of a compound do not ftiHy 
coalesce, as to-day^ to-night^ to-morrow ; or when each retains its 
original accent, so that the cotnpouiid has more than one, or one 
that is movable, as first-bom^ hanger-on^ laughter-losing^ the hyphen 
should be inserted between them. 

VI. No Hyphen.— When a compound has but one accented syl- 
lable in pronunciation, as watchword^ statesman^ gentleman, and the 
parts are such as admit of a complete coalescence, no hyphen 
ikhould be inserted between them. 
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CHAPTER IV.— OF SPELMNG. 

t^dling is the art of expressing words by tkeir 
proper letters. 

0^.— This important art is to be acquired rather by means of 
tlie spelling-book or dictionary, and by observation ia reading, tlian 
by the stady of written roles. Tlie orthography of our language is 
attended with much uncertainty and perplexity : many words are 
variously spelled by the best scholars, and many others are not 
usually written according to the analogy of similar words. But to 
be ignorant of the orthography of such words as are uniformly 
spelled and frequently used, is justly considered disgraceful. Tho 
following rules may prevent some embarrassment, and thus be of 
service to the learner. 

BULES FOR SPELLING. 

Bulb I. — Final F, L, ob S. 

Monosyllables ending in /, Z, or «, preceded by a single vowel, 
double the final consonant : as, staffs miU, pass ; except tiiree mf 
— ^^ {^ ofj-ionT in l—hul^ nul, aal^ sol; and eleven in «— a«, gaa^ 
kaSf iooM^ yes^ ia^ Ai9, this^ uSj ihvs^ pu8, 

Rttle II. — Othsb Finals. 

Words ending in any other consonant than /, ?, or *, do not 
double the final letter ; except abh^ ebb^ add^ odd^ egg^ inriy efr^ burr^ 
pwrr^ yarr^ butt, buzz, fuzz, and some proper names. 

Rule IIL— Doubling. 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, when 
they end witli a single cousonant preceded by a single vowel, or 
by a vowel after qu, double then* final consonant before an addi- 
tional syllable that begins with a vowel : as, rob, robber ; permit^ 
p0rmitting ; cuiquit, acquittal^ ctcquitting, 

Dzobption. — X final, being equivalent to !», is never doubled. 

Rule IY. — No Doubling. 

A final consonant, when it is not preceded by a single vowel, or 
When the accent is not on the last syllable, should remain singje 
before an additional syllable : as, toil, toiling ; visit, visited ; gen," 
tral^ generalize. 
* Exo. — But I and a final are often doubled, (though perhaps im- 
properly,) when the last syllable is not accented; as, travel, tra- 
velled; bias, biassed. 

Rule Y. — ^Retaining. 
Words ending with any double letter, vy^^tn^W. ^aQN\«ek \^^sa* 
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any additional termination not beginning with the same letter ; as 
in the following derivatives ; seeing^ blissful^ oddly, hilly , stiffness^ 
illnesSy smallnesa, earelesmess, agreement, agreeable, 

Exo. — ^The irregular words, Jled, sold, told, dwelt, spelt, tpilt^ 
9halt, wilt, blest, past, and the derivatives from the word pontiffs 
are exceptions to this rule. 

RuLB VI. — Final E. 

The final e mute of a primitive word is generally omitted be- 
fore an additional termination beginning with a vowel : as, rate^ 
ratable ; force, forcible ; rave, raving ; eye, eying. 

Exo.— Words ending in ce or ge retain the e before able or otts^ 
to preserve the soft sound of c and g : as, peace, peaceable ; change^ 
i^ngeable ; outrage, outrageous. 

Rule YII. — ^Final E. 

The' final of a primitive word is generally retained before an 
additional termination beginning with a consonant : as, pale, pale^ 
ness; lodge, lodgement, 

Exo. — When the e is preceded by a vowel, it is sometimes omit- 
ted; as, true, trulv ; awe^awful: and sometimes retained; as, rv4^ 
rueful ; shoej shoeless, 

RuLB YIII.— Final Y. 

The final y of a primitive word, when preceded by a consonant, 
is changed into i before an additional termination : as, merry, msr^ 
rier, merriest, merrily^ merriment ; pity, pitied, pities, pitiest, pUi' 
less, pitiful, pitiable, 

Exo. — ^Before ing, y is retained, to prevent the doubling of i ; aa 
fity, pitying, "Words ending in ie, dropping the e by Rulb VI, 
change i into y, for the same reason ; as, die, dying. 

Obs, — ^When a vowel ])recedes, y should not be changed ; as, day^. 
days; valley^ valleys; money, moneys; monkey^ monkeys. 

Rule IX. — Compounds. 

Oomponnds generally retain the orthograj)hy of the simple words 
which compose them ; as, hereof, wherein, horseman, recall, uphill^ 
tihellfish, 

Exo. — ^In permanent compounds, the worda full and all drop one 
I ; as, handful, careful, always, withal: in others, they retain both; 
W^faU^ed, alUwise, save-all 

Obs. — Other words ending in II sometimes infproperly drop one 
I, when ta n into composition, as miscal, downhil. This excision 
is reprehensible, because it is contrary to general analogy, and be- 
cause both letters are necessary to preserve the sound, and show 
the derivation of the compound. Where is the consistency of writ- 
ing recall^ miscal — inthrall, bethral — windfall, downfall-laystall, 
thwmhstal — waterfall, overfal — molehill, dunghil — windmill, twibil 
'-^hdpoll^ enrol f — [See Jolmson's Dictionary, fii'st Ameiicoa edi* 
tioa 4to.] 
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CHAPTER v.— EXERCISES. . 

ExEBOiSK J,— Divide thefolhwing words into their proper syUahUi, 

Vengeance, perpis^ion, whosoever, divisible, recpUection, ra- 
tional, premeditate, reflected, inflexibility, extraordinary, unneces- 
gary, preparation, aierifonn, aqueduct, ii^qui);y, triennial, conscien- 
tiousness, ratio, appreciate, impressible, archipelago, resurrection, 
abecedarian, simultaneously, prejudice, pronunciation, propitious, 
catalogue, polysyllable, miscellaneous, omniscience, reoommenda^ 
tion. 

ExKBOiSB n. — State from wMt primitive word each of the follam^ 
ing derivatives is formed^ and accordiitg to which of the Rules for 
Spelling. 

Oompelled, skillful, holiday, happiness, courageous, rebellion, 
traveler, believing, achievement, spoonful, galloping, beautiful, de- 
luder, salable, changeable, narrator, juiciness, improvement, love- 
liness, beggar, spotted, preference, preferred, variable, conveyance, 
thralldom, agreeable, deriving, shoeing, business, icicle, impel, be< 
ginner, manumitting. 

ExEBOiSE TIT. — Form as many derivatives as possible from thefolhw- 
ing primitives. 

Excel, visit, commit, worship, bury, beauty, travel, judge, sin^ 
cere, refer, vary, agree, full, delay, busy, tie, differ, occur, expel, 
benefit, duty, plan, despoil, narrate, beg, peril, receive, instruct, 
assemble, pity, define, mimic, compose, form, value, charge, animate, 
combat, acquit, abridge, critic, allege, merchant, tyrant, fancy, dry, 
omit, achieve, whole, compel, tall, debt, write, cancel, rob, spell. 

ExEROiSE rV. — Correct the errors in the following words according 
to the Mules for Spelling, 

Seof, repell, til, untill, rareity, chimnies, crosness, outstriped, 
pasport, blisful, slothfull, merryness, instiling, refered, preferrable, 
referible, duely, welspent, benefitted, improveing, defering, con- 
troll, controlable, dulness, forgeting, bigotted, untieing, moveable, 
gratifficate, forceible, aweful, annuU, handfull, al-powerfull, fruit- 
llneas, miscal, wherin, perillous, fulfil, appall, uphil. 

ExEROTSE V* — Analyze the following words^ and state to which oj 
the Rules for Spelling they are exceptions. 

Excellence, judgment, bounteous, gaiety, said, ^^^^ yes, argu- 
ment, jyholly, abridgment, traveller, gaseous, unpaid, crystalline, 
eanoelling, development, mutinous, denying, kidnapping, daily^ 
charitable, plenteous, babyhood, truly, this, idd^ tiu^«>iT«J\^^^^\ss».^ 
•ed, dryly, awful, welfare, wherefore, ch\\b\a\ii^^^cso\vv^^CStv\vaX\^^^ 
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JSzsBoiBB YI. — Copy the following sentenees^ and inssrt or amii 
capital letters according to the Rules for Capitals. 

Goldsmith's ^* deserted village** is a beantifnl poem. Tbe lord Is 
a great god above all Gods. The city of london is situated on the 
river Thames. The hudson river was discovered by Henry hndson. 
the roinan empire was divided into two portions at the death of 
theodosius Uie great, the empire of the West being governed by" 
Honorius and that of the east, by arcadius. O liberty I o sound 
onoe delightful to every roman ear! epimanondas, the thebaa 
General, was remarkable for his love of Truth, he never told a lie 
even in Jest, o gravel where is thy victory? And god spake 
unto moses, and said unto him, i am the lord. Pope says, ^^ order 
is heaven's first law.'' The *^ lady of the lake'* was written by sir 
waiter soott, who was also the Author of the waverley novels 

get thee back, sorrow, get thee back 1 
why should i weep while i am young I 

i have not piped— i have not danced — 
my morning Songs i have not sung. 



I 



PART 11. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology treats of the , different parta of 
Bpeecn, with their classes and modifications. 

CHAPTER L— THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

The Paints of Speech, or sorts of worda in En- 
glish, are ten ; namely, the Article, the Noun, the 
Adjective, the Prononn, the Verb, the Participle^ 
the Adverb, the Conjunction, the Preposition, 
and the Inteijection. 

1. The Article; 

An Article is the word tJiey an^ or a, which we 
put before nouns to limit their signification : ai^ 
Uis air, ihs stars \ cm island, a ship. 
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2. The Noim. 

A Noun is the name of any person, place, of 
thing, that can be known or mentioned: as^ 
George^ York^ mom^ a^pU^ truth 

8. The Adjeotivb. 

An Adjective is a word added to a noun or 
prononn, and generally expresaos quality : as, A 
wiee man ; a new book. — ^You two are duigerU. 

4. The Pronoun. 

A Pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun : 
as, The boy loves hie book ; Tie has long lessons^ 
and lie learns thevi well. 

5. The Verb. 

A Verb is a word that signifies tohe^to act^ or 
to he acted v/pon : as, I am^ I rtde^ I am ruled ^ I 
love^ thou loveat^ he hves, 

6. The Participle. 

A Participle is a word derived from a verb, 
participating the properties of a verb, and of an 
adjective or a noun ; and is generally formed by 
adding ing^ d^ or ed^ to the verb : thus, from the 
verb rule are formed three participles, two sim- 
ple and one compound ; as, 1. ruling^ 2. rvled^ 3. 
lum/ng ruled. 

7. The Adverb. 

An Adverb is a Word added to a verb, a par- 
ticiple, an adjective, or an other adverb ; and 
generally expresses time, place, degree, or man- 
ner : as, They are tww here^ studymg very dilir 
gently. 

8. The Conjunction. 

A Conjunction is a word used to connect "yorda 
€x sentences in construction^ and to ^cr^ ^^ ^>^ 
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pendence of the terms so connected : as, " Thou 
and he are happy, because you are good." — Mv/r. 

9. The Preposition. 

A Preposition is a word used to v:xpress some 
relation of different things or thoughts to each 
other, and is generally placed before a noun or a 
pronoun : as, The paper lies hefore me on the 
desk. 

10. The Interjection. 

An Interjecnon is a word that is uttered merely 
to indicate some strong or sudden emotion of the 
mind: as, Oh! alas! ahl poh! p^hawl 



\ 



PAUSING. 

Pa/rdng is the resolving or explaining of a 
sentence according to the definitions and rules of 
grammar. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, making 
complete sense ; as, '' Beauty fades." — *' Reward 
sweetens labor." 

exercises in parsing. 

ExBBOisB I. — Point out, in the/ollomng sentences, the f>erh^ the n&un^ 
and the article^ an^ parse each as in the example. 

Example 1. — " The man walks." 

1. Walks fs the verb, because it signifies action. 
8. Man is the noun, becaase it is the name of a person. 
! 8. 2h6 is the article, becaase it limits the slgniflci^on of the noon. man. 

The sun shhies. William reads. The fire burns. The ship 
sailed. John studies grammar. The boy told an untruth. The 
horse is a quadruped. A is an article. The flowers bloom. Ducks 
Bwim. Does the sun shine? Birds build nests. Columbus dis- 
coyered America. Hawks kill chickens. Gain slew AbeL Th« 
•on ripens ^he fruit 
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Exercise II. — Point out the verby the rwun^ the artiele^ the adjeo- 
tive^ and the pronoun^ and parse each as in the first and $ec<md 
examples. 

Example 2. — " An idle scholar disgraces his teacher." 

4. Idle is the adjective, because ft expresses the quality of scholar. 

5. Bis is the pronoun, because it is used instead of the noun scholar, 

A gdod boy obeys his parents. Sarah learns her lessons. Hig-^ 
lory is a useful study. A disobedient boy disgraces his parents. 
The earth is a round body. Boys are heedless. They disregard 
their teachers. Wisdom is the principal thing. A noble mind 
Bcorns a mean action. Washington was a true patriot. A good 
book is an interesting companion. William found the money which 
his careless brother lost. A friend should bear a friend's infirmi- 
ties. A faithful servant studies his master's interest. A cheerful 
temper is a great blessing. 

ExEBoiSB III. — Distinguish the parts of speech in the following sen* 
tenceSy and parse each as in the first, second^ and third examples. 

Example 8. — " The good scholar attends diligently and carefiilly 

to his lessons." 

6. DUlgsnUy and ear^fuMy are adverbs, because they are added to the verb 

attendf and express manner. 

7. And is a conjunction, because it connects the adverbs diUgenUy and 

cart^fully. 
8k 7b is a preposition, because it expresses the relation of the verb attend to 
the noon lessons, 

John and Peter are good scholars. James is a dishonest and 
idle lad. The rose is a beautiful and fragrant flower. Prosperity 
gains friends, and adversity tries them. William studies diligently, 
but Charles is idle. A peach, an apple, a pear, or an orange is 
very delicious. The eagle has a strong and piercing eye. Candor, 
sincerity, and truth are amiable qualities. The horse runs swiftly. 
Caesar was a very famous generaL He conquered many nations ; 
and invaded the island of Britain. Hark I the trumpet sounds. 
Alas I how unfortunate he is I The industrious and attentive 
scholar learns with ^eat ease and rapidity. Virtuous youth grad- 
nidly brings forward accomplished and flourishing manhood. Sloth 
enfeebles equsdly the bodily and the mental powers. The shortest 
ilif e is long, if it leads to a better. 

ExEBOiSE rV. — State what part of speech is required in each of the 
following^ sentences, fill the l>lanks and parse ea^ch word. 

The man walks . John writes . Quicksilver is 

■bright shining. boy is amiable talented ; 

■ ho does not study. ■ is beautiful — — - fca^^^o*.. 
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any additional termination not beginning with tbe same letter ; as 
in the following derivatives; seeing^ blissful^ oddly ^ hilly ^ stiffness^ 
illness^ smallness^ carelesmess^ agreement^ agreeable. 

Exo. — The irregular words, fled^ sold^ told^ dwelt^ spelt^ spilt, 
%halt^ wilt^ blest^ past^ and the derivatives from the word pontiffs 
are exceptions to this role. 

Rule VI.—Final E. 

The final e mute of a primitive word is generally omitted be- 
fore an additional termination beginning with a vowel : as, rate^ 
ratable ; force^ forcible ; rave^ raving ; eye^ eying, 

Exo.— Words ending in ee or ge retain tlie e before able or ous^ 
to preserve tlie soft sound of c and g : as, peace^ peaceable ; change^ 
Wutngedble; outrage^ outrageous. 

Rule YIL— Final E. 

The* final « of a primitive word is generally retained before an 
additional termination beginning with a consonant : as, paU^ pale- 
ness; lodge, lodgement, 

Exo. — When the e is preceded by a vowel, it is sometimes omit- 
ted ; as, truey truly ; awe^ awful : and sometimes retained ; ^ ru€^ 
ruejful ; shoe^ shoeless. 

Rule YIII.— -Final Y. 

The final y of a primitive word, when preceded by a consonant, 
is changed into i before an additional termination : as, rnerry, mer- 
rier^ m&rriest, merrily^ merriment ; pity, pitied, pities, pitiest, piti- 
less, pitiful, pitiable. 

Exo. — ^Before ing, y is retained, to prevent the doubling of i ; aa 
pity, pitying. Words ending in ie, dropping tlie e by Rule YI, 
change i into y, for the same reason ; as, die, dying, 

0&, — ^When a vowel precedes, y should not be changed ; as, day^. 
days; valley^ valleys; money, monisys; monkey^ m^mkeys. 

Rule IX. — CoMPouNDg. 

Componnds generally retain the orthography of the simple words 
which compose them; as, hereof, wherein, horseman, recall, uphill^ 
thdlfish, 

Exo. — ^In permanept compounds, the words /t^ZZ and all drop one 
I ; as, handful, careful, always, withal: in others, they retain both; 
BB, full-eyed, alUwise, save-all 

Obs. — Other words ending in II sometimes infproperly drop one 
I, when ta n into composition, as miscal, downhil. This excision 
is reprehensible, because it is contrary to general analogy, and be- 
cause both letters are necessary to preserve the sound, and show 
the derivation of the compound. Where is the consistency of writ- 
ing recall, miscal — inthrall, bethral — windfall, downfal--laystall, 
thumbstal — waterfall, overfal — molehill, dunghil — windmill, twibil 
--^lodpoll^ enrol ? — [See Johnson's Dictionary, fii-st Amerioaa edi- 
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CHAPTER v.— EXERCISES. 

CxiBOiSB J.—Dkide ihefolhwing words into their proper syUabUg, 

Vengeance, pei^nis^ion, whosoever, divisible, recpUection, ra- 
tional, premeditiate, reflected, inflexibility, extraordinary, unneces- 
sary, preparation, a|Briform, aquedact, ii:y^qni|;y, triennial, conscien- 
tioQsnesB, ratio, appreciate, impressible, archipelago, resurrection, 
abecedarian, simultaneously, prejudice, pronunciation, propitious, 
catalogue, polysyllable, miscellaneous, omniscience, reoommenda^ 
tioa. 

ExsBOiSE n. — State from wTiat primitive word each of the follow^ 
ing derivatives is formed^ and accordiTtg to which of the Rules for 
Spelling, 

Clompelled, skillful, holiday, happiness, courageous, rebellion, 
traveler, believing, achievement, spoonful, galloping, beautiful, de- 
Inder, salable, changeable, narrator, jaiciness, improvement, love- 
liness, beggar, spotted, preference, preferred, variable, conveyance, 
thraUdom, agreeable, deriving, shoeing, business, icicle, impel, be< 
ginner, manumitting. 

EzKBOiSB in. — Form as many derivatives as possible from th^ follow- 
ing primitives. 

Excel, visit, commit, worship, bury, beauty, travel, judge, sin- 
cere, refer, vary, agree, full, delay, busy, tie, differ, occur, exi)el, 
benefit, duty, plan, despoil, narrate, beg, peril, receive, instruct, 
assemble, pity, define, mimic, compose, form, value, charge, animate, 
combat, acquit, abridge, critic, allege, merchant, tyrant, fancy, dry, 
omit, achieve, whole, compel, tall, debt, write, cancel, rob, spell. 

EzsBcnsB rV. — Correct the errors in the following words according 
to the Mules for Spelling, 

Seof, repell, til, untill, rareity, chimnies, crosness, outstriped, 
pasport, blisful, slothfoll, merryness, instiling, refered, preferrable, 
referible, duely, welspent, benefitted, iraproveing, defering, con- 
troll, oontrolable, dulness, forgeting, bigotted, untieing, moveable, 
pontificate, forceible, aweful, annul!, handfall, al-powerfull, fruit- 
rollness, miscal, w her in, perillous, fulfil, appall, uphU. 

ExEROTBE V* — Analyze the following words^ and state to which oj 
the Rules for Spelling they are exceptions. 

Excellence, judgment, bounteous, gaiety, said, ^^^^ yes, argu- 
ment, ^hoUy, abridgment, traveller, gaseous, unpaid, crystalline, 
eaneelling, development, mutinous, denying, kidnapping, daily, 
charitable, plenteous, babyhood, truly, this, add, unparalleled, bias^ 
led, dryly, awful, welfare, wherefore, chilblam^^^\c«wv^^^5tiTv^N»xoas^^ 
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JSzsBoiBB YL — Copy the following sentences^ and tnssrt or amU 
coital letters according to the Rules for Capitals, 

Goldsmith^s ^* deserted viUage** is a beautifnl poem. The lord is 
a great god above all Gods. The city of london is situated on the 
river Thames. The hudson river was discovered by Henry hndson. 
the roman empire was divided into two portions at the death of 
theodosias the great, the empire of the West being governed by' 
Honorius and that of the east, by arcadins. O liberty I o sonnd 
once delightful to every roman ear! epimanondas, the theban 
General, was remarkable for his love of Truth, he never told a lie 
even in Jest, o gravel where is thy victory? And god spake 
unto moses, and said unto him, i am the lord. Pope says, *^ order 
is heaven's first law." The ^^lady of the lake'* was written by sir 
waiter scott, who was also the Author of the waverley novels 

get thee back, sorrow, get thee back I 
why should i weep while i am young I 

i have not piped— i have not danced — 
my morning Songs i have not sung. 



^9 » ■' 



PART 11. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology treats of the different parts of 
Bpeecn, with their classes and modifications. 

CHAPTER L— THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

The Paints of Speech, or sorts of worda in Eu* 
glish, are ten ; namely, the Article, the Noun, the 
Adjective, the Prononn, the Verb, the Participle, 
the Adverb, the Conjunction, the Preposition, 
and the Intel jection. 

1. The Article. 

An Article is the word tJie^ an^ or a, which we 
put before nouns to limit their signification : aa^ 
ihe air, ^ stars \ cm island, a ship. 
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2. The Noim. 

A Noun is the name of any person, place, of 
thing, that can be known or mentioned: as^ 
Oeorge^ York^ mcm^ apple^ truth 

8. The Adjeotivb. 

An Adjective is a word added to a noun or 
pronoun, and generally expresaos quality : as, A 
wise man ; a new book. — ^You two are duigent. 

4. The Pronoun. 

A Pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun : 
as. The boy loves hia book ; he has long lessons^ 
and he learns them well. 

5. The Verb. 

A Verb is a word that signifies to he^ to act, or 
to be acted wpon : as, I am^ I nde^ I am ruled ^ I 
love^ thou loveet^ he hves. 

6. The Participle. 

A Participle is a word derived from a verb, 
participating the properties of a verb, and of an 
adjective or a noun ; and is generally formed by 
adding ing^ d^ or ed^ to the verb : thus, from the 
verb rule are formed three participles, two sim- 
ple and one compound ; as, 1. ruling^ 2. rvled^ 3. 
navtng ruled. 

7. The Adverb. 

An Adverb is a Word added to a verb, a par- 
ticiple, an adjective, or an other adverb; and 
generally expresses time, place, degree, or man- 
ner : as. They are 7iow here^ studymg very dUir 
genil/y. 

8. The Conjunction. 

A Conjunction is a word used to connect 'y^orda 
€x sentences in construction, and to ^Iclo^ ^^ ^>^ 
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pendence of the terms so connected : as, ^ Thou 
and he are happy, because you are good.** — Mur. 

9. The Preposition. 

A Preposition is a word used to express some 
relation of different things or thoughts to each 
other, and is generally placed before a noun or a 
pronoun : as, The paper lies before me on the 
desk. 

10. The Interjection. 

Aa Interjection is a word that is uttered merely 
to indicate some strong or sudden emotion of the 
mind: as, Oh/ alas! ah! poh! pshaw I 



PAUSING. 

Parsing is the resolving or explaining of a 
sentence according to the definitions and rules of 
grammar. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, making 
complete sense ; as, '' Beauty fades." — *' Reward 
sweetens labor." 

exercises in parsing. 

ExBBOisB I. — Point out^ in the following sentences^ the «er5, the naun^ 
and the article^ an^ parse each as in the example. 

Example 1. — " The man walks." 

1. Walk* Is the verb, because it signifies action. 

8. Man is the noun, becaase It is the name of a person. 

8. Ihs is the article, because it limits the slgniflci^on of the noon, man. 

The sun shhies. William reads. The fire burns. The ship 
sailed. John studies grammar. The boy told an untruth. The 
horse is a quadruped. A is an article. The flowers bloom. Ducks 
Bwim. Does the sun shine? Birds build nests. Columbus dis- 
ooyered America. Hawks kill chickens. Gain slew Abel. Th« 
tun ripens ^he fruit. 
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Exercise II. — Point out the verby the noun^ the aTtich^ the adjee- 
tive^ and the pronoun^ and parse each as in the first and $ec<md 
examples. 

Example 2. — " An idle scholar disgraces his teacher." 

4. Idle is the adjective, because ft expresses the quality of acholar. 

5. Bis is the pronoun, because it is used instead of the noun scholar, 

A gdod boy obeys his parents. Sarah learns her lessons. His-^ 
lory is a useful study. A disobedient boy disgraces his parents. 
The earth is a round body. Boys are heedless. They disregard 
their teachers. Wisdom is the principal thing. A noble mind 
scorns a mean action. Washington was a true patriot. A good 
book is an interesting companion. William found the money which 
his careless brother lost. A friend should bear a friend's infirmi- 
ties. A faithful servant studies his master's interest. A cheerful 
temper is a great blessing. 

ExEBoisE III. — Distinguish thepa/rts of speech in the following sen* 
tenceSy and parse each as in thefirst^ second^ and third examples. 

Example 8. — " The good scholar attends diligently and careftdly 

to his lessons." 

6. DUigenUy and ear^fuUy are adverbs, because they are added to the verb 

attend^ and express manner. 

7. And is a conjunction, because it connects the adverbs diUgenUy and 

car^ifully. 
8k 7b is a preposition, because it expresses the relation of the verb aUend to 
the noon Ueaons, 

John and Peter are good scholars. James is a dishonest and 
idle lad. The rose is a beautiful and fragrant flower. Prosperity 
gains friends, and adversity tries them. William studies diligently, 
but Charles is idle. A peach, an apple, a pear, or an orange is 
very delicious. The eagle has a strong and piercing eye. Candor, 
sincerity, and truth are amiable qualities. The horse runs swiftly. 
Caesar was a very famous generaL He conquered many nations ; 
and invaded the island of Britain. Hark I the trumpet sounds. 
Alas I how unfortunate he isl The industrious and attentive 
scholar learns with ^eat ease and rapidity. Virtuous youth grad- 
nidly brings forward accomplished and flourishing manhood. Sloth 
enfeebles equally the bodily and the mental powers. The shortest 
ilif e is long, if it leads to a better. 

ExEBOiSE IV. — State what pa/rt of speech is required in each of the 
following sentenceSy fill the blanks and parse each word. 

The man walks . John writes . Quicksilver is 

"bright shining. boy is amiable talented ; 

■ ho does not study. ■ is beautiful — — - fra^pwvti- 
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Bet the book' ' the . The bird flew a treei 

The Bhip sailed the harbor. The fear punishmenj 

— — orime. My father has gone — — Boston, wil) 

—— return. The travelers sat a fire. The 

scholars haye studied lessons, and - know — — well. 

The hare is a timid ammal. He runs away very ■ 

when he — — the least noise. 



CHAPTER n.— OF ARTICLES. 

An Article is the word ihe^ an^ or a, which we 
put before nouns to limit their signification : as, 
The air, the stars ; an island, a ship. 

An and a are one and the same article. An is used whenever 
the following word begins with a vowel sound ; as, An art, an 
end, an heir, an inch, an ounce, an hour, an und. A is used when- 
over the following word begins with a consonant sound ; as, A 
man, a house, a wonder, a one, a yew, a use, a ewer. Thus the 
sounds of v> and y, even when expressed by other letters, require a 
and not an before them. 

The articles are distinguished as tha definite 
and the indefinite. 

The definite article is the^ which denotes some 
particular thing or things; as, The boy, the 
oranges,* 

The ind&fmite artide is an or a, which denotes 
one thing of a kind, but not any particular one ; 
as, A boy, ani orange. 

01%, — A common noun without an article or other word to limit 
Its signification, is ^nerally taken in its widest sense ; as, *^ A. can- 
did temper is proper for maa^ ; that is, for aU mankifid.^^ — Murray * 



CHAPTER m— OF NOUNS. 

A Noun is the name of any person, place, or 
things that can be known or mentioned; as, 
6^i0c?r^e, Yorh^ mcm^ a^le^ truth. 
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CLASSES. 

Nomis are divided into two general classes; 
prapei* and common. 

L A proper nov^n is the name of some particu- 
lar individual, or people, or group ; as, Adam^ 
BoeUm^ the Hudson^ the Romans^ the Azores^ 
the Aim. 

n. A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, 
or class of beings or things ; as, Beasty bird^ Jiah^ 
ineectj creatures^ pereonSj children. 

The particular classes, collective^ abstract, and verbal, or 
_ I, are usually included among common nouns. 
)he name of a thing sui generis is also called common. 

1. A coUective noun, or noun of multitude, is the name 
of many individuals together ; as, Council, meeting, com* 
mittee, flock. 

2. An abstract noun is the name of some particular 
quality considered apart from its substance; as^ Oood- 
ness, hardness, pride, frailty. 

8. A verboX or partuApioX noun is the name of some ac- 
tion or state of being ; and is formed from a verb, like a 
participle, but employed as a noun : as, " The triumphing 
of the wicked is short."— -eTbJ, xx, 5. 

4. A thing sui generis (i. e., of its oum peculiar kind,) is 
something which is distinguished, not as an individual 
of a species, but as a sort by itseh^ without plurality in 
either the noun or the sort of thing; as, Oalvaniam^ 
musiCf geometry. 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Nouns have modifications of four kinds ; name- 
ly, Persona^ Numhers^ Genders^ and Cases. 

PERSONS. 

Persons, in grammar, are modifications that 
distinguish the speaker, the hearer, and the per« 
son or thing merely spoken of. 

There are three persoiia*, ^JoLe^ jlrsl.^'Oas^ %ww^ 
and the third. 
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The first person is that which denotes the 
speaker or writer; as, ^^ I Paid have written it." 

The second person is that which denotes the 
hearer, or the person addressed; as, ^^ Robert^ 
who did this V 

The third person is that which denotes the per- 
son or thing merely spoken of; as, " James loves 
his hooh^ 

Obs, 1. — The distiDction of persons belongs to nonns, pronoons^ 
and finite verbs ; and to these it is always applied, either by pecu- 
liarity of form or construction, or by inference from the principles 
of concord. Pronouns are like their antecedents, and verbs are 
like their subjects, in person. 

Ohs. 2. — ^The speaker seldom refers to himself by name, as the 
speaker ; consequently, nouns are rarely used in the first person. 

Ohs, 3. — When inanimate things are spoken to, it is by a figure of 
speech, cbX\&^ personification. 

NUMBEBS. 

Numbers, in grammar, are modifications that 
distinguish unity and plurality. 

There are two numbers ; the singular and the 
plural. 

The singular number is that which denotes but 
one ; as, " The hoy learns.'' 

The phiral number is that which denotes more 
than one ; as, " The boys learn. 

The plural number of nouns is regularly formed 
by adding s or es to the singular : as, booh^ boohs; 
box^ boxes. 

Ohs, 1. — ^The distinction of numbers belongs to nouns, pronouns, 
and finite verbs ; and to these it is always applied, either by pecu- 
liarity of form, or by inference from tiie principles of concord. 
Pronouns are like their antecedents, and verbs are like their sub- 
jects in number. 

Ohs, 2, — When a singular noun ends in a sound which will unite 
with that of a, the plural is generally formed by adding s only, and 
the number of syllables is not increased: as, pen^ pens; grape^ 
grapes, 

Ohs, 8. — ^But when tiie sound of s cannot be united with that 
of the primitive word, the plural adds s to final «, and ^ to other 
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terminations, and forms a separate syllable : as, page^ pagei ; /ox^ 
/oxes. 

Oha, 4.— Nouns ending in o preceded by a consonant, add e», but 
do not increase their syllables : as, wo^ woes ; hero^ heroes. Other 
nouns in o add s only : bs^ folio, folios. 

Ohs, 5. — Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant, change y 
into iy and add es, without increase of syllables : as, fl/y, flies ; duty^ 
duties. Other nouns in y add s only : as, day^ days ; valley^ valley s, 

Ohs, 6. — The following nouns in^ change / into % and add «, 
for the plural ; sheaf leaf loaf heef thief calf half elf shelf self 
uolf wharf; oa^ sheaves^ leaves^ etc, Life^ lives; hmfe^ knives; 
wife, wives ; are similar. 

Ols, 7. — The greater number of nouns in/ and/d are regular; 
as,,;?^*, strifes, chiefs, griefs, gulfs, etc, 

Ohs, 8.— The following are still more irregular: man, men; 
Vfoman, women; child, children; brotJier, hrethren [or brothers] ; 
foot, feet ; ox, oxen ; tooth, teeth ; goose, geese ; louse, lice ; mouse^ 
mice ; die, dice ; penny, pence. Dies, stamps, and pennies, coins, 
are regular. 

Ohs, 9. — Many foreign nouns retain their original plural ; as, ar- 
eanum, arcana; radius, radii; vortex, vortices; axis, axes; pheno* 
menon^ phenomena i seraph, seraphim, 

Ohs. 10. — Some nouns have no plural : as, gold, pride, m^ehne^s, 

Ohs. 11. — Some nouns have no singular : as, embers, ides, oats^ 
scissors, tongs, vespers, literati, minutim, 

Ohs, 12.^Some are alike in both numbers: as, sheep, deer, swine^ 
hose, means, odds, news, species, series, apparatus, 

Ohs, 18. — Compounds in which the principal word is put first, 
vary the principal word to form the plural, and the adjunct to form 
the possessive case : as, father-inAa/w, fathers-in-law, father-in* 
law\ 

Ohs, 14. — Compounds ending in ful, and all those in which the 
principal word is put last, form the plural in the same manner as 
other nouns: as handfuls, spoonfuls, mouthfuls, fellow-servants^ 
man-servants, 

Ohs, 16. — Nouns of multitude, when taken collectively, admit the 
plural form : as, meeting, meetings. But when taken distributively, 
they have a plural signification, without the form: as, ^^ThQ jury 
were divided." 

GENDERS. 

Genders, in grammar, are modifications that 
distinguish objects in regard to sex. 

There are three genders; the masculine^ the 
femi/nine^ and the neuter. 

The masculine gender is that which denotes 
persons or animals of the male kind ; as^ mau^ 
jatlwry Jcing. 
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The feminine gender is that which denotes per* 
sons or animals of the female kind ; as, womanj 
mother^ queen. 

The neater gender is that which denotes thingfs 
that are neither male nor female ; as, pefih^ inkj 
peeper. 

Obs. 1. — ^The different genders belong onl^ to nouns and pro- 
lionns; and to these they are usually applied asreeably to the 
order of nature. Pronouns are of the same gender as tie nouns 
for which they stand. 

Obs. 2. — Some nouns are equally applicable to both sexes; a% 
eowirit friend^ neighbor^ parent^ person^ servant. The gender of 
these is usually determined by the context. 

Obs. 8. — Those terms which are equally applicable to both sexes, 
(if they are not expressly applied to females,) and those plurals which 
are known to include both sexes, should be calledmasculine in pars- 
ing ; for, in all languages, the masculine gender is considered the 
most worthy, and is generally employed when both sexes are in- 
cluded under one common term. 

Obs, 4. — ^The sexes are distinguished in three ways : 

I. By the use of different names : as, baeJielor^ maid; boy^ girl} 
brother^ sister; buch, doe; bull^ cow; cocky hen. 

II. By the use of different terminations : as, ahbot^ dbibess; hero^ 
heroine; administrator^ administratrix. 

III. By prefixing an attribute of distinction : as, coeh-sparrow^ 
hen-sparrow; man-servant^ maid-servant; he-goa% she-goat; maU 
relations^ female relations. 

Obs. 5. — ^The names of things without life, used literally, are al- 
ways of the neuter gender. But inanimate objects are often repre* 
sen ted figuratively as having sex. Things remarkable for power, 
greatness, or sublimity, are spoken of as masculine : as, the sun^ 
timCy deathy sUep^fear^ anger ^ winter^ war. Things beautiful, ami* 
able, or prolific, are spoken of as feminine : as, the moon^ earthy 
nature^/brtune^ knowledge^ h^ope^ spring^ peace. 

Obs, 6. — ^Nouns of multitude, when tliey convey the idea of unity, 
or take the plural form, are of the neuter gender; but when they 
convey the idea of plurality without the form, they follow the gen« 
der of the individuals that compose the assemblage. 

Obs. 7.— Creatures whose sex is unknown, or unnecessary to be 
regarded, are generally spoken of as neuter : as, *^ He fired at the 
deer^ and wounded it,^* — ** If a man shall steal an oo; or a sheq> and 
kill it or sell it^^ etc. — 3Dod., xxii. 1. 

CASEa 

Cases, in grammar, are modifications that dis' 
languish the relations of nouns and pronouns to 
other words. 
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There are three cases; the nominative^ the 
possessive^ and the objective. 

The nominative case is that form or state of a 
noun or pronoun, which usually denotes the sub- 
ject of a finite verb : as, The hot/ runs ; /run. 

The possessive case is that form or state of a 
noun or pronoun, which usually denotes the re- 
lation of property : as, The 6oy*s hat ; my hat. 

The elective case is that form or state of a 
noun or pronoun, which usually denotes the object 
of a verb, participle, or preposition : as, I know 
the boy ; he knows me. 

Obi, 1.— The cases beloDg* only to nouns and prononns. Pro* 
nouns are not necessarily like tlieir antecedents, in case. 

0b8, 2.— The nominative and the objective of nouns are always 
alike, being distinguishable from each other only by their place in 
a sentence, or their simple dependence according to the sense. 

Ohs, 3.— The subject of a verb is that which answers to who or 
mhat before it : as, " The boy runs."— Who runs? The lay. Bay 
Is therefore here in the nominative case. 

Obs, 4. — The object of a verb, participle, or preposition, is that 
which answers to tohom or what after it : as, "I know the boy."— 
I know tohom f The boy. Boy is therefore here in the objective 
ease. 

Obs. 5. — ^The possessive case of nouns is formed, in the singular 
number, by adding to the nominative s preceded by an apoeProphe ; 
and, in the plural, when the nominative ends in «| by adding an 
opoetraphe only : as, boy^ boy\ boy8\ 

DECLENSION OP NOUNS. 

The declension of a noun is a regular arrange* 
ment of its numbers and cases. Thus : — 

XXAMPLB I. — FBIBHD. 

Singular, Plural, 

Kom. friend, Nom. frienda 

Poss. friend's, Posa. friends*^ 

Obj. friend; Obj. friends. 

EXAMPL8 U.— HAN. 

Koin. man. Nonu men. 

Poss, man's, Poss. meu'a^ 

Obj. man J 0\>v ts^rsu 
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EXAMPLE m.— FOX. 

Kom. fox, Nom. foxes, 

Poss. fox's, Poss. foxes', 

Obj. fox; Obj. foxes. 

SXAMFLE IV. — FLY. 

Nom. fly, Nom. flies. 

Poss, fly's, Poss. flies*, 

Obj. fly; Obj. flies. 



ANALYSIS. 



Analysis is the separation of a sentence into the parts 
which compose it. 

Every sentence must contain two principal parts; 
namely, the svibject and ^<b predicate. 

Whatever is directly spoken of in the sentence is the 
svJmct; as, " The sun has set." — " Can you write ?" 

That which is said of the subject is the predicate. 
In its simplest form it is always a verb. 

Any combination of the subject and predicate is called 
B, proposition. 

A simple sentence is one that contains only one propo- 
sition ; as, " Fire bums." — " The truth will prevail." 

A simjple sentence may be decla/ratvoej vrvterrogati/vej 
vm/peratv^e^ or excla/matory. 

It is declarative when it expresses an affirmation or 
negation ; mterrogatvoe^ when it expresses a question ; 
i/mperati/vej when it expresses a command ; and exclama- 
tory, when it expresses an exclamation. 

Obs, — ^In analyzing simple sentences, the subject and predieate 
(i. «., the simple predicate, or verb) should be found first, and then 
the object, if the sentence contain one. The object is, however, a 
part of the general predieate. The subject, in imperative sentences, 
IS not expressed, but must be supplied in analysis. It is the persoa 
or thing addressed, represented by thou or you^ (understood.) 

EXERCISES.--ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

&XBBCISB L — Analyze each of the following sentences by pointing out 
Ihe subject, the predicate^ and the object (if there is any), and 
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state whether it is declcMrutioe, interrogatioe, imperative^ or ex- 
clamatory. 

Example. — " Contentment brings happiness." 

Hits is a simple deelsrative sentence. The subject is ootUentmtitt ; the predlcfttai 
brings; the object, Aa/Tp^AMA 

Vice brings misery. Diligence will be rewarded. Despise mean* 
ness. Can virtue bring disgrace t Plants produce flowers. Haste 
makes waste. . Does the boy study grammar t Love truth. Honor 
merit. Beauty fades. Justice will prevaiL Perseverance over- 
comes obstacles. Can indolence bring prosperity t Could the sailor 
have escaped shipwreck? The merchant sells goods. The scholar 
has made improvement. Vanity excites dis^st Has the mea« 
■enger r^wnedt The tree bears fruit 

ExERoiSE IT. — Parse each word in the above sentences according to 
the following example. 

Example. — " Contentment brings happiness." 

Contentment is a common noun ; of the third person, because It Is spoken of; of the 
singular number, because it denotes only one : of the neuter gender, beoanse 
it is neither male nor female; of the nominative cose, because it is the sub* 
ject of the verb brings. 

firings is a verb, because it signifies action. 

Baj^ineaa is a common noun of the third person, singular number, neuter gendaib 
and of the objective case, because it is the object of the -verb Oringi/. 



CHAPTER IV.— OF ADJECTIVES. 

An Adjective is a word added to a noun or 
pronoun, and generally expresses quality : as, A 
wpe man ; a neto book. — ^You tivo are duigent. 

CLASSES. 

Adjectives may be divided into six classes; 
namely, common^ proper^ numeral^ pronominal^ 
participial^ and compound. 

L A common adjective is any ordinary epithet, 
or adjective denoting quality or situation ; as, 
Good^ had^ peaceful^ warlihe — eastern^ weate?'n^ 
outer^ innei\ 

II. A proper adjective is one that is formed from 
a proper name ; as, American^ Epm^x^^ PlaVyavx 
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IIL A numeral adjecti/ve is one that expresses 
a definite number ; as, One^ twOy th/ree^ four^ etc. 

IV. h. pronominal a/d^ective is a definitive word 
which may either accompany its noun, or repre- 
sent it understood ; as, "JlK [men] join to guard 
what each [man] desires to gain.'' — Pope. \ 

V. A participial adjective is one that has the' 
form of a participle, but differs from it by reject- 
ing the idea of time ; as, An amuHng story. 

VI. A compound ac^ective is one that consists 
of two or more words joined together ; as, iVtrf- 
browUj lauffhte7*'lovi7i(/y four^ooted. 

^5«.— Numeral adjectives are of three kinds : namely, 

1^ Ca/rdinal; as, One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, etc. 

2. Ordinal; as, First, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, 
6tc. 

8. Multiplicatioe ; as. Single or alone, double or twofold, triple 
*r threefold, quadruple or fourfold, etc. 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Adjectives have, commonly, no modifications 
but the forms of comparison. 

Comparison is a variation of the adjective, to 
express quality in different degrees ; as, Jiardy 
harder^ Jiardest 

There are three degrees of comparison ; the 
positive^ the comparative^ and the superlative. 

The positive degree is that which is expressed 
by the adjective in its simple form; as, hard^ soft^ 
good. 

The comparative degree is that which exceeds 
the positive ; as, Imrd&r^ softer ^ better. 

The superlative degree is that which is not ex^ 
ceeded ; as, hardest^ softest^ best 

Those adjectives whose signification does not 
admit of different degrees, cannot be compared ; 
AS^ two^ second^ dU^ total^ immortal^ injmite. 
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Those adjectives which may be varied in sense, 
but not in form, are compared by means of ad- 
verbs ; as, skillful, more skillful, most skillful,— 
sKllfulj less skillful, ledst skillful. 

Adjectives are regulariy compared, when the 
comparative degree is expressed by adding er^ 
and the superlative by adding esty to them ; as, 

Positive, Compa/rative, Superlatioe, 

great, greater, greatest 

*wide, wider, ' widest 

hot, hotter, hottest 

The following adjectives are compared irregu- 
larly: good^ better y best; bad or ill^ worse^ worst; 
littky lesSy least ; muchy mxyrey most ; manyy morey 
most ; fary farther y fa/rthest / latey later or latter^ 
latest or laM. 

Obs^ 1. — As the simple form of the adjective does not necessarily 
imply comparison, and as many adjectives admit no oUier, some 
think it is not requisite in parsing, to mention the degree, unless it 
be the comparative or the superlative. 

Obe. 2. — ^The method of comparison by er and est, is chiefly ap- 
plicable to monosyllables, and to dissyllables ending in y or mute e, 

Obs, 3. — The d&ferent degrees of a quality may also be expressed, 
with precisely the same import, by prefixing to the adjective, the 
adverbs more and most: as, wise^ more wise^ most wise; famous^ 
morefwnwvLS^ m^t famous; amiable^ m^ore amiable^ most amiable, 

Obs. 4. — ^Diminution of quality is expressed, in like manner, by 
the adverbs ^and least: as, ijoisej lesswise^ least toise ; Jamous^ 
less famous, least fa/mous, 

Obs, 5. — The prefixing of an adverb can hardly be called a vari- 
ation of the adjective. The words may with more propriety bo 
parsed sepai*ately, the degree being ascribed to the adverb, or to 
each word. 

Obs. 6. — ^Most adjectives of more than one syllable, must be com- 
pared by means of the adverbs ; because they do not admit % 
change of termination : thus, we may say, virttums, more virtuous^ 
most virtuous; but not virtuous, virtuauser, virtuouseat. 

Obs, 7. — Common adjectives are more numerous than all the 
other adjectives put together. Very many of these, and a few pro- 
Bominals and participials, may be compared ; but adjectives formed 
from proper names, all the numerals, and most of the compounds, 
are in no way susceptible of comparison. 

* See Soles fiv tpelliDCi Ul tniiTU 
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Obi. 8.^Nonns are often used as adjectives ; as, An iron bar-^ 
An evening school — A mahogany chair ^ A South-Sea dream. The(M 
also are incapable of comparison. 

Obs. 9. — ^The numerals are often used as noans; and, as soch, aio 
regularly declined : as, Such a one — One^e own self— The little onM 
— iy tene — For twenty^s sake. 

Ohs. 10.— Comparatives, and the word other ^ are sometimes alsa 
employed as nouns, and have the regular declension ; as, Our eupe* 
riors — His bettei's — The elder's advice — An* <?^Aer'» woe— Let otA&n 
do as they will. But, as adjectives, these words are invariable. 

Obe, 11.— Pronominal a^ectives, when their nouns are expressed, 
simply relate to them, and nave no modifications ; except thU and 
ihat^ which form tJie plnral iheMdxA ihoee; and much^ many^ and 
a few others, which are compared. 

Obs, 12.— Pronominal adjectives, when their nouns are not ex- 
pressed, may be parsed as representing them in pereony number^ 
gender^ and case, 

Obs, 18. — The following are the principal pronominal adjectives: 
All^ any^ bothy eachy eithery every y feWy formeTy firsty lattery la»%^ 
manyy neithery nonCy one, othery samey some, suehy thiSy thaty whie\ 
tohat. Which and whaty when they are not prefixed to nounSi are^ 
for the most part, relative or interrogative pronoons. 



ANALYSIS. 



Words, added to any other word in the sentence 
to modify or limit its meaning, are called ad- 
juncts. 

Prvma/ry ac^uncts are those added directly to 
any of the principal parts ; as, " Good books 
always deserve a ca/reful perusal." 

Seconda/ry a^wncts are those added to other 
adjuncts; as, ^^ Suddenly acquired wealth very 
rarely brings happiness. 

Adjuncts are sometimes called mod/ificatioTis, 

Obs, 1, — ^The subject or the object may be modified by different 
parts of speech ; as, 1. By an article or adjective ; as, " The diligent 



* There seems to be no good reason for joining on and other. An here ezdndet 
any other article ; and analogy and oonslstenoy requlze that the words be MfNurated. 
Their nnion has led sometimes to an improper npotitlon of theaitikde; wm. ^AmoUkst 
Moob a maD,^'-^4Q^ **iLn other snoh mAt.** 
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scholar improves." 2. By a Honn or pronoun in the possessive 
case ; as, " Willicm^s sister has lost her book." 3. By a noun or 
pronoun, used merely for explanation ; as, " His brother, Charles^ is 
idle." 4. By a preposition and its obj^t, used as an adjective ; as, 
**The heavens declare the glory of GodJ^ 5. By a verb; as, "The 
desire to excel is laudable." 

Obs. 2. — The predicate may be modified, 1. By an adverb ; as, 
•* The sun shines brightly, '*^ 2. By a preposition and its object, used 
&s an adverb; as, " He came from Boston, 

Obs, 3. — The modifications enumerated are those of the sirfiplest 
form. Others are mentioned and described as the pupil proceeds. 

ExEBOTSB. — Analyze each sentence^ pointing out ftrst^ the subject^ ths 
predicate^ and the object^ and secondly ^ the adjuruits of ea^h; pars^ 
each word. 

Example. " The good scholar attentively studies his lessons." 

This is a simple declarative sentence. 

1. The subject is scholar ; the predicate, stttdies; the object, lessoiM. 

2. The adjuncts of the subject are the and good; the adjunct of the predicate 

is attentively ; the acguuct of the object is his. 

Many severe afflictions overtook that unfortunate man. He 
suddenly lost all his property. Every person highly praised Wil 
liam's noble conduct. Oaasar fought many great battles. William 
has carelessly torn John's beautiful new book. The Athenians 
carefully observed Solon's wise laws. The queen has wisely pro- 
claimed a general peace. John yesterday found Sarah's new book. 
That ferocious dog has severely bitten Charles's right arm. When 
will his brother return ? Where did your kind father buy that 
interesting book ? Always cheerfully obey your parents. Never 
neglect the smallest duty. This benevolent young lady kindly 
teaches many poor children. Twelve pence make one shilhng. 
The English Reader was formerly much used. John has bought 
two entertaining books. The Russian ambassador has presented 
his credentials. His brother attends the Lutheran church. Both 
these bad boys deserve severe punishment. The traveller related 
many amusing incidents. This merchant has just returned from 
Europe. In winter, the snow covers the ground. The love of 
truth should be carefully cultivated. All the objects of nature de- 
serve diligent study. Grammar teaches the right use of language. 

\ 

— ^jl: 



CHAPTER v.— OF PEONOmTS. 

A Pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun : 
as. The boy loves hi^ book ; he has long lessons, 
%Dd he learns them welL 
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Obi, S.^Nouns are often used as adjectives ; as, An iron bar— 
An evening school — A mahogany chair— A South-JSea dream. Thepe 
also are incapable of comparison. 

Obs, 9. — ^The numerals are often used as nouns ; and, as such, are 
regularly declined : as, Such a one — One^a own self— The little ones 
—By tens — For twenty^s sake. 

Obs. 10.— Comparatives, and the word other^ are sometimes alsd 
employed as nouns, and have the regular declension ; as, Our svpe- 
riora — His bettera — ^The elder^a advice — An* other*a woe — Let others 
do as they will. But, as adjectives, these words are invariable. 

Oba. 11.— Pronominal a^ectives, when their nouns are expressed, 
simply relate to them, and nave no modifications ; except this and 
that^ which form tie plural these and Uiose ; and much, many, and 
a few others, which are compared. 

Oba, 12.— Pronominal adjectives, when their nouns are not ex- 
pressed, may be parsed as representing them in person, number^ 
gender, and caae, 

Oba. 13. — The following are the principal pronominal adjectives : 
All, any, both, each, either, every, few, former, firat, latter, laat^ 
many, neither, none, one, other, aame, aome, aueh, thia, that, which^ 
what. Which and wh>at, when they are not prefixed to nouns, are^ 
for the most part, relative or interrogative pronouns. 



ANALYSIS. 



Words, added to any other word in the sentence 
to modify or limit its meaning, are called ad- 
junots. 

Prvma/ry defuncts are those added directly to 
any of the principal parts ; as, " Good books 
always deserve a ca/reful perusal." 

Seconda/ry ad^vmxaU are those added to other 
adjuncts; as, ^^ Suddenly acquired wealth very 
rarely brings happiness.'^ 
j Adjuncts are sometimes called modifications. 

Oba. 1. — ^The subject or the object may be modified by difEerent 
parts of speech ; as, 1. By an article or adjective ; as, " The diUgent 



* There seems to be no good reason for joining an and other. An here ezdadet 
any other article ; and analogy and conslstenoy require that the words be Mparated. 
TbeirnnJan bag led aometimes to an improper repetition oif the actkole; tm. ^^AtuMtf 
'nob a maa,»~^4Qii ** An ottLw saOiBMk,^ 
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Bcholar improves." 2. By a Houn or pronoun in the possessive 
Otoe ; as, " William' b sister has lost her book." 8. By a noun or 
pronoun, used merely for explanation ; as, " His brother, (Tharles^ is 
idle." 4. By a preposition and its object, used as an adjective ; as, 
*'The heavens declare the glory of GodJ^ 5, By a verb; as, "The 
desire to excel is laudable." 

Obs, 2. — The predicate may be modified, 1.. By an adverb ; as, 
•♦ The sun shines brightly ^ 2. By a preposition and its object, used 
&s an adverb ; as, " He came from Boston, 

. Obs. 3. — The modifications enumerated are those of the sirnplest 
form. Others are mentioned and described as the pupil proceeds. 

ExKROisE. — Analyze each sentence^ pointing out ftrst^ the subject^ ths 
predicate^ and the object^ and secondly ^ the adjuncts of each; parse 
each toord. 

Example. " The good scholar attentively studies his lessons." 

This is a simple declarative sentence. 

1. The subject is scholar; the predicate, stttdies; the object, leftsoiM. 

2. The adjuncts of the subject are the and good; the adjunct of the predicate 

is attentively ; the adjunct of the object is his. 

Many severe afflictions overtook that unfortunate man. He 
suddenly lost all his property. Every person highly praised Wil- 
liam's noble conduct. OsBsar fought many great battles. WiUiam 
has carelessly torn John's beautiful new book. The Athenians 
carefully observed Solon's wise laws. The queen has wisely pro- 
claimed a general peace. John yesterday found Sarah's new book. 
That ferocious dog has severely bitten Charles's right arm. When 
will his brother return ] Where did your kind father buy that 
interesting book ? Always cheerfully obey your parents. Never 
neglect the smallest duty. This benevolent young lady kindly 
teaches many poor children. Twelve pence make one shilHng. 
The English Reader was formerly much used. John has bought 
two entertaining books. The Russian ambassador has presented 
his credentials. His brother attends the Lutheran church. Both 
these bad boys deserve severe punishment. The traveller related 
many amusing incidents. This merchant has just returned from 
Europe. In winter, the snow covers the ground. The love of 
truth should be carefully cultivated. All the objects of nature de- 
serve diligent study. Grammar teaches the right use of hmguage. 

\ 



CHAPTER v.— OF PEONOmTS. 

A Pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun : 
as, The boy loves hi^ hook ; lie has long lessons, 
%nd he learns them welL 
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Ob». 1. — ^The word for which a prcmonn stands, is called its an- 
tecedent^ because it usnally precedes the pronoun. 

Obs, 2. — Pronouns often stand for persons or things not named; 
the antecedent, being understood. 

Ohs, 3.— %A. pronoun with which a question is asked, stands for 
some pei*son or thing unknown to the speaker, and may be said 
to have no antecedent; as, ^^ What lies there ?^' Ans. *^A man 
asleep." 

Obs, 4. — One pronoun may i^tand as the. immediate antecedent to 
f am other ; as, ** blessed are they that mourn." 

« 

CLASSES. 

Pronouns are divided into three classes ; per* 
eonal^ relative^ and interrogative. 

I. A. personal pronoun^ is a pronoun that shows 
by its form of what person it is. 

The simple personal pronouns are five : namely, 
I^ of the firat person ; thou^ of the second person ; 
Jie^ slie^ and it^ of the third person. 

The compound personal pronouns are also five : 
namely, myself^ of the first person ; thyself^ of the 
second person ; himself^ herself^ and iteelA of the 
third person. 

II. A relative pronoun^ is a pronoun that rep- 
resents an antecedent word or phrase, and con- 
nects different clauses of a sentence. 

The relatvve pronouns are, wlio^ wliich^ wTiat^ 
and iliat; and the compounds whoever or whoso^ 
eoeTy whichever or whicheoever^ whatever or what- 
soever. 

What is a kind of double relative, equivalent 
to that which^ or those which ; and is to be parsed 
first a^ antecedent^ and then as rdaiive. 

IIL An interrogative pronawn^ is a pronoun 
with which a question is asked. 

The interrogative pronouns are, wlw^ whichy 
and what / being the same in form as relatives. 

t?3f, 1, — W^ is uflually applied to persona only ; which^ though 
£s>rmerlj applied, to persons, is now cooiii^Q^ to ttft\m^^ «iSi<\ VoAssdr 
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mate things; ithat (as a mere pronouD) is applied to things only; 
that is applied indifferently to persons, animal5«, or things. 

Oba, 2. — ^The pronoun toJiat has a twofold relation, and is often 
used (by ellipsis of the noun) both as antecedent and relative, being 
equivalent to that tohich^ or the tAing which. In this double rela- 
tion, what represents two cases at the same time ; as, " He ii 
ashamed of what he has done ;'' that is, of that which he lias done. 

Obs, 8.— What is sometimes used both as an adjective and a relo' 
five at the same time, and is placed before the noun which it re- 
presents ; as, " What money we had, was taken away ;" that is, 
All the money that we had, etc. — " What man but enters, dies :" 
that is, Any man who, etc. — " What god but enters yon forbidden 
field," — Fope, Indeed, it does not admit of being construed after 
a nomi, as a simple relative. The compound whatever or w?iat8(h 
ever has the same peculiarities of construction ; as, " We will cer- 
tainly do wJiatnoever thing goeth forth out of our own mouth." — 
Jer.^ xliv, 17. ^ 

Obs, 4. — WKoy whic\ and what, when the affix efoer or saeoer is 
added, have an unlimited signification ; and, as some general term, 
such as any person or any thing is implied in the antecedent, they 
are commonly followed by two verba: as, " Whoever attends wiU 
improve ;" that is, Any person who attends will improve. 

Obs, 6. — That is a relative pronoun, when it is equivalent to who 
or which ; as, " The days that [which] are past, are gone forever." 
It is a definitive or pronominal adjective, when it relates to a noun 
expressed or understood ; as, ^^ That book is new." In other casesy 
it is a cor\j unction ; as, " Live well, that you may die well." 

Obs, 6. — ^The word a«, though usually a conjunction or an ad- 
verb, has sometimes the construction of a relative pronoun ; as, 
^ The Lord added to the church daily such [persons] as should be 
iaved."— .4cte, ii, 47. 

Obs, 7. — Whether was formerly used as an interrogative pronoun, 
referring to one of two things ; as, ^* Whether is greater, the gold 
or the temple V'^Matt,^ xxiii, 17. 




A MODIFICATIONS. 

Pronotins have the same modifications asnqnns; 
namely, Persons^ Numbers^ Genders^ and CcMes. 

Obs. 1.— -In the personal pronouns, most of these properties are 
distinguished by the words themselves ; in the relative and the in- 
terrogative pronouns, they are ascertained chiefly by the antecedent 
and the verb. 

0^, 2. — ^^ The pronouns of the first and second persons, are both 
masculine and feminine ; that is, of the same gender as the person 
or persons they represent." — Levizae. The speaker and the hearen:., 
being present to each other, of course kiiO"V tW ^kx \» ^\vv^'^«^ 
respectively belong; and, wheuQY^r tbfe^ ^^g^^^^i^ ^xi \i»sx«J«*^^*^ 
*iv told who they ore, 

0* 
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Obs, Z^^^Murray and some others deny the first person of nowrw, 
and the gender of pronouns of the ^«^ and second persons; and at 
the same time teach, tliat, " Pronouns must agree with their nouns, 
In person^ number^ and gender,^'* Now, no two words can agree in 
any property which belongs not to both I 

DECLENSION OF PRONOUNS. 

The declension of a pronoun is a regular ar- 
rangement of its numbers and cases. 

The personal pronouns are thus declined : — 

I, of the FIRST PERSON, any of the genders. 

Sing. Nom. I, Plur. Nom. we, 

Poss. my, or mine, Poss. our, or ours, 

Obj. me; Obj. us. 

Thou, of the second person, any of the genders. 

Sing. Nom. thou, Plur. Nom. ye, or you, 

Poss. thy, or thine, Poss. your, or yours, 

Obj. thee; Obj. you. 

He, of the third person, masculine gender. 

Sing. Nom. he, Plur. Nom. they, 

Poss. his, Poss. their, or theirs. 

Obj. him; Obj. them. 

She, of the third person, /emimiie gender. 

Sing. Nom. she, Plur. Nora, they, 

Poss. her, or hera, Poss. their, or theirs, 

Obj. her; Obj. them. 

It, of the third person, neuter gender. 

Sing. Nom. it, Plur. Nom. they, 

Poss. its, Poss. their, or theirs, 

Obj. it; Obj. them. 

The word ««?/ added to the personal pronouns, forms a cl^s of 

eompovnd personal pronouns^ that are used when an action reverts 

npon the agent, and also when some persons are to be distinguislied 

from others: as, sing, myself^ plur. ourselves; sing, thyself, plur. 

yimrselves; sing, himself herself itself plur. themsehes. They all 

want the possessive case, and are alike m t\ie iiomm'BAANe &ud ob* 

Jeeijve. 
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The relative and the interrogative pronouns 
are thus declined : — 

Who, applied only to persons. 

Sing. Nom. who, Plur. Norn, who, 

•; Poss. whose, Poss. whose^ 

I, Obj. whom; Obj. whom. 

Which, applied to animals and things. 

Sing. Nom. which, Plur. Nom. which, 

Poss. * • Poss. 

Obj. which; Obj. which. 

What, generally applied to things. . 

Sing- Nom. what, Plur. Nom. what, 

Poss. Poss. • 

Obj. what; Obj. what. 

That, applied to persons^ animals^ and things., 

Sing. Nom. that, Plus. Nom. that, 

Poss. Poss. 

Obj. that; Obj. that 

The compound relative prononns, whoeeer or whosoever ^ which' 
m>er or whichsoeveTy and whateoet or whatsoever ^ are declined in tLd 
.fame manner as the simples, who^ whieh^ what. 



ANALYSIS. 



When simple sentences are connected, they form com" 
potmd or complex sentences, and are then called clauses. 

A clause, therefore, is a division of a compound or a 
complex sentence. Compound or complex clauses are 
•ometimes called members. 

Clauses may be connected by conjunctions, relative 
pwnouns, or adverbs. 

A clause, used as one of the principal parts of a sen- 
tence, or as an adjunct to any word, is called a dependent 
dcmse. 

• Whom if BomeOmeB nMd m the poiiwwlv oiaft <A n\>!to)^^ ^a^*.*. k.T«5&^«0''«'*»»^^ 
' ia divine."— Blair. 
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The clause on vrhich it depends, or of which it fomici 
a part, is called lihB jyrmcipal cl/iuse. 

A sentence composed of a principal and a dependent 
clause, is called a complex sentence. 

When neither of the component clauses of a sentence 
18 dependent, it is called a compound sentence, 

A clause, introduced by a relative pronoun, is often 
tailed a rdatvoe clause. 

01)9, — ^The relative clause is a dependent clause, and the sen- 
tence in which it occurs is therefore complex. It is not, however, 
always a modifying clause, being sometimes used to express an aSr 
ditionalfact Thus in the sentence, " This is the man that com- 
mitted the deed," the relative clause modifies the noun man ; but 
in the sentence, ''I gave the book to John, who has lost it,^' it is 
equivalent to '* and he has lost if In each case it is used like an 
ftdjective. 

EXERCISES IK ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

^XEROiBB I. — State ijohether the sentence is complex or compound ; 
separate it into its component clatises; analyse each as in the 
precious exercise. 

Example. — " The messenger who was sent, has returned." 

This is a complex declarative sentence ; the principal claase is, 77i6 mMsenger has 
r«tur^sdf and the dependent clause is, Who teas sent, an adjunct of mMsengw; the 
connective word is toho. 

The subject of the principal clause is, fi»M«0n(;r0r; the predicate is, Aa« returned; 
the a^uncts of the subject are ihe^ and the relative clause, toho woe sent ; the predi- 
cate has no adjuncts. The subject of the dependent clause, is toAo, and the preaioatek 
%Das sent; neither has an^r adjuncts. 

/ Ohildren who disobey their parents, deserve punishment. <The 
young man who embezzled his employer's money, was yesterday 
arrested. .JHatred stirreth up strifes, but bve covereth all sins. 
He that walk^eth uprightly, walketh surely. i'Them that honor me 
I will honor.^ I immediately perceived the object which he pointed 
out. jJ;Who can respect a man tliat has lost his self-respect? V Who- 
ever dreads punishment, suffers it already, .idle imprudently reported 
what his friend told him. P^ You may purchase whatever you need. 
^^ What cannot be prevented must be endured. ''/You should carefully 
avoid rudeness, which always excites ill-will. CsBsar, who con- 
quered many nations, was assassinated. >§ When spring returns, the 
trees resume their verdure. •^'^ We always respect a man who scru- 
pulously observes the truth^^sWhen my friend returns, I shall l^now 
all the facts, ^Washington was universally admired, because ha 
faithfully servea his country^yEvery one despised Benedict Arnold, 
who betrayed his country. 

Exercise IL — Parse each vtord in the aboee sentences as in the 
prevtotes exercise; state the class aivcl mod\flcatiou% of t&s pro- 
nouTis, 



r 
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CHAPTER VI.— OF VERBS. 

A Verb is a word that signifies to be^ to actj or 
to he acted v/pon: as, I am, I rvle^ I am rvled. 

j CLASSES. 

Verbs are divided, with respect to their/<9rw, 
into four classes ; regular^ irregular^ redunda^it^ 
and defective. ' 

I. A regtdar ve^^b is a verb that forms the pre- 
terit and the perfect participle by assuming d or 
^; as, hve^ loved^ loving^ loved. 

n. An irregular verb is a verb that does not 
form the preterit and the perfect participle by 
assuming a or ed; as, see^ saWy seeing^ seen. 

III. A redundant verb is a verb that forms the 
preterit or the perfect participle in two or more 
ways, and so as to be both regular and irregular ; 
as, thrive^ thrived .or throve^ th^iving^ thrived or 
thriven. 

IV. A defective vei'b is a verb that forms no 
participles, and is used in but few of the moods 
and tenses ; as, beware^ ought^ guoth. 

Ohs. — Regnlar verbs form their preterit and perfeo4 participle by 
adding d to final e^ and ed to all other teriniiiatioos. The verb 
iieor, lisard^ hearing^ heard^ adds d to 7*, and is therefore irregular. 

Verbs are divided again, with respect to their 
eignification^ into four classes; active-transitive^ 
active-intransitive^ pa^sive^ and neuter. 

I. An active-transitive vefi'b is a verb that ex- 
presses an action which has some person or thing 
for its object ; as, " Cain slexo AbeV^ 

II. An active-intransitive verb is a verb that 
expresses an action which has no person oi: 1\^% 
for its object ; as, " John iCLOtlc^?"^ 

m. A passive verb ia a veirXi ^i^l'aX. x'^^^^^^^'^^^^^^ 
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subject, or nominative, as being acted npon ; as, 
" I am compelled^ 

IV. A neuter verb is a verb that expresses 
neither action nor passion, but simpbr being, or a 
state of being ; as, " Thou a/rt.^^ — " He sleepiT 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Verbs have modifications of four kinds ; name- 
ly, MoodSy Tenses^ Persons^ and Nwmhers. 

MOODS. 

Moods are diflferent forms of the verb, each of 
which expresses the being, action, or passion, in 
some particular manner. 

There are five moods; the Injmitive^ the In^ 
dicative^ the Potential^ the Svh^unctive^ and the 
Imperative, 

The Injmitwe mood is that form of the verb, 
which expresses the being, action, or passion, in 
an unlimited manner, and without person or num- 
ber ; as, To read^ to speaJc. 

The Indicative mood is that form of the verb, 
which simply indicates, or declares a thing : as, I 
write; jouhnow: or asks a question ; as, 7>6>you 
Icnow? 

The Potential mood is that form of the verb, 
which expresses the power, liberty, possibility, or 
necessity, of the being, action, or passion: as, I 
can read ; we must go. 

The Subjunctive mood is that form of the verb, 
which represents the being, action, or passion, as 
conditional, doubtful, and contingent : as, " If thou 
(/(?, see that thou offend not." 

The Imperative mood is that form of the verb, 
which is used in commanding, exhorting, entreat- 
iDg, or permitting : as, " Depart thou." — " Be com- 
Jbried — " Forgive me " — ^"^ Go m ^^a^ciO 
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Obi, — ^A verb in any other mood than the ir^nitite^ id called, 
by way of distinctioD, 9, finite verb. 

TENSES. 

Tenses are those modifications of the verb, 
which distinguish time. 

There are six tenses ; the Present^ the Imper^ 
fect^ the Perfect^ the Pluperfect^ the Firatrfuture^ 
and the Second-future, 

The Present tense is that which expresses what 
now exists^ or is taking place : as, " I hear a noise ; 
somebody is coming ^ 

The Imperfect tense is that which expresses 
what took place, or was occurring^ in time fully 
past : as, " I saw him yesterday ; he wa^ walking 
out;' 

The Perfect tense is that which expresses what 
Jios taken place, within some period of time not 
yet fully past : as, " I have seen him to-day." 

The pluperfect tense is that which expresses 
what had taken place, at some past time men- 
tioned: a'^, "I had seen him, when I met you." 

The Firstfuture tense is that which expresses 
what will take place hereafter: as, "I shall see 
him again." 

The Secondfuture tense is that which expresses 
what will have taken place, at some future time 
mentioned : as, '• I shall have seen him by to-mor* 
row noon." 

Obs. — Tlie tenses do not all express time with eqaal precision. 
ThoL^e of the indicative mood are in general the most definite. The 
time «?]we8a£d by the same tenses (or what are called by the same 
nances) in the other moods, is frequently relative, and sometimes 

J 'finite. The present infinitke often expresses what is relatively 
ure. The potent ialimper/ect \h properly aiv aoruti tv^ ^v5^'«>^'=Sk 
e is usually implied in it. T\\^ «ub3'auctvoe imveTje«it,\a» ^^v^ v». 
u 
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Third Fe/Mon SingtUar, 

Ind. He loves, He loved, He has loved, He had loved, He win 
love. He will have loved. Pot. He may love, He might love, He 
may have loved, He might have loved. Subj. If he love, If ha 
loved. 

I^rsi Person Plural. 

Ind. We love, "We loved. We have loved, We had loved. We 
•hall love, We shall have loved. Pot. We may love. We might 
love. We may have loved, We might have loved. Subj. If we love, 
If we loved. 

Second Person Pluraik 

Ind. Yon love, Yoa loved, You have loved. Yon had loved. You 
will love. You will have loved. Pot. You may love. You might 
love. You may have loved, You might have loved, dubj. If you 
love, If you loved. Imp. Love [ye or you], or Do you love. 

Third Person PlurdL 

Ind, They love, They loved, They have loved, They had loved, 
They will love, They will have loved. Pot. They may love, They 
might love. They may have loved, They might have loved. Suai, 
If they love, If Uiey loved. 



SECOND EXAKPLS. 

Ooryttgation of the irregfdar active verb 

SEE. 

Principal Parts. 
Present Preterit. Imperfect Participle. Perfect Partidpk, 

See. Saw. Seeing. Seen. 

znfxkxtivx mood. 

Present Tense. To see. 
Perfect Tense. To have seen. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural 

1. 1 see, 1. We se6^ 

2. Thou seest, 2. You see, 

8. He sees ; S. They see. 
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ly, the Present^ the Preterit^ the Imperfect Par- 
ticiple^ and the Perfect Participle. A verb which 
wants any of these parts, is called defective. 

An auxiliary is a short verb prefixed to one 
of the principal parts of an other verb, to express 
some particular mode and time of the being, ao« 
tion, or passion. The auxiliaries are dx)^ he^ have^ 
shall^ will^ may^ can^ and mvst^ with their varia- 
tions. 

Oh&. — Some of these, especially do^ he, and TiaSej are also used as 
principal verbs. 

Verbs are conjugated in the following manner; 

I. SIMPLE FORM, ACTIVE OR NEUTER. 

The simplest form of an English conjugation, 
is that which makes the present and imperfect 
tenses without auxiliaries ; but even in these, aux- 
iliaries are required for the potential mood, and 
are often preferred for the indicative. 



FIRST EXAMPLE. 

Conjugation of the regular active verb 

LOVE. 

Principal Parts. 
Present, Preterit. Imperfect Participle. Perfect Partieiplek 

Love. Loved. Loving. Loved. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

^ Present Tense. To love. 

Perfect Tense. To have loved. 



'; / 



INDICATIVE HOOD. 

Present Tense. 

. The simple form of the present tense is varied 
lus:^ 
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Snffutar. PJutoL 

1st per. I love, Istper. We love. 

2d per. Thou lovest, 2d per. You love. 

8d per. He loves ; 8d per. They love. 

2. This tense may also be formed by prefixing the 
auxiliary do to the verb : thus, — 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I do love, 1. "We dolove^ 

2. Thou dost love, 2. You do lov^ 
8. He does love ; 8. They do love. 

Imperfect Tense. 

This tense in its simple form, is the preteriL In all 
regular verbs, it adds c? or ei to the present, but in others 
it is formed ^variously. 

1. The simple form of the imperfect tense is varied 
thus: — 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I loved, 1. We loved, 

2. Thou lovedst, 2. You loved, ^ 
8. He loved ; 8. They loved. 

2. This tense may also be formed by prefixing the 
ituxiliary did to the present : thus, — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I did love, 1. We did love, 

2. Thou didst love, 2. You did love, 
8. He did love; 8. They did love. 

Perfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary have to the perfect 
participle: thus, — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I have loved, 1. We have loved, 

2. Thou hast loved, 2. You have love 
8. He has loved ; 8. They have love 



Pluperfect Tense. 

This tense pre&xea the auxiliary had to the perfe 
psrtdciple: tbua,—^ 
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Singular, PluraL 

1.1 had loved, 1. "We had loved, 

2. Thou hadst loved, 2. You had loved, 

8. He had loved; 8. They had loved. 

First'-fvinire Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary shall or wiU to th« 
present: thus, — 

1. Simply to express a future action or event : 

Singular, PluraL 

1. I shall love. 1. We shall love, 

2. Thou wilt love, 2. You will love, 
8. He will love ; 8. They will love. 

2. To express a promise, volition, command, or threat: 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I will love, 1. We will love, 

2. Thou shalt love, 2. You shall love, 
^^Q shall love ; 8. They shall love. 

Second-future Tense, 

This tense prefixes the auxiliaries shall have or wiU 
have to the perfect participle : thus, — 

Singuh/r. Plural. 

1. I shall have loved, 1. We shall have loved, 

2. Thou wilt have loved, 2. You will have loved, 
8. He will have loved ; 8. They will have loved, 

POTENTIAL HOOD. 

Preserd Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary mayy can^ or mustf to 
the radical verb : thus, — 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I may love, 1. We may love, 

2. Thou mayst love, 2. You may love, 
8. He may love ; 8. They may love. 

Imperfect Tense, 
This tense prefixes the auxiiiaTy migTit, cofuld.^>»wXd.x 
arshotdd, to me radical verb ; tii\]^ — 
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Singular, Plural 

1. I might love, 1, We might love, 

2. Thou mightst love, 2. You might love, 
8. He might love; 3. They might love; 

Perfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliaries may have, can have^ 
€r mtist have, to the perfect participle : thus, — 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I may have loved, 1. We may have loved, 

2. Thou mayst have loved, 2. You may have loved, 
8. He may have loved; 3. They may have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliaries might have, covld 
have, would have, or should have^ to the perfect partici- 
ple: thus, — 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I might have loved, 1. We might have loved, 

2. Thou mightst have loved, 2. You might have loved, 
8. He might have loved; 3.- They might have loved, 

SUBJUNCTIVE HOOD. 

Present Tense. 

This tense is generally used to express some condition 
on which a future action or event is affirmed, and is 
therefore considered by some grammarians as an ellipti- 
cal form of the future. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. If I love, 1. If we love, 

2. If thou love, 2. If you love, 
S. If he love ; — 3. If they love. 

> Imperfect Tense. 

This tense, as well as the imperfect of the potential 
mood, with which it is frequently connected, is properly 
an aorist, or indefinite tense, ana may refer to time pasli 
present, or future. 

Singular. Plural. \ 

1. If I loved, 1. If we loved, 

-& If tbou loved, 2. If you loved, 

S. If he loved; 8. l£\laey\o^^du 
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IMPERATIVB MOOD. 

Present Tense. , 

Eingular. 2. Love [thouj or Do thou love. 
Plural. 2. Love [ye or you,] or Do you lova 

PARTIOIPLKS. 

1. The Imperfecty Loving. 

2. The Perfect, Loved. 

3. The Preperfect^ Having lovei 



SYNOPSIS OF THE FIEST EXAMPLE, 

Fvr%% Person Singular, 

Ini>. I love, I loved, I have loved, I had loved, I shall love, I shaB 
have loved. Pot. I may love, I might love, I may have loved, 1 
might have loved. Subj. If I love, If I loved. 

Second Person Singular.* 

Tin). ThoQ lovest, Thou lovedst, Thon hast loved, Thon hadst 
loved, Thou wilt love. Thou wilt have loved. Pot. Thou mayst 
love. Thou mightst love, Thou mayst have loved, Thou mightst 
have loved. Subj. If thou love, If thou loved. Imp. Love [thou], 
€r Do thou love. 

* In the ftmiliar nee of the Becond person shigalar, as retotntd by the Socieiy of 
JWMKft, the verb is usoallr yarled only in the present tense of the mdici^Te mood» 
•nd in the aaziUaryAa«^ of the perfect: thus,— 

Jnd. Thon loyest, Thon loyed, Thoa hast loved, Thon had loved, Thou will \ovfi, 
Tbon will have loved. J^ft, Thoa may love, Thou might love. Thou may have loved, 
Thon might have loved. Buljf* If thou love, If thoa loved. Imp, Love [thou], or Do 
thoa love. 

To avoid an unnecessary tncreoso of syllables, the ibnnation of the second person 
dngalar of the present tense, is also in some degree aimplified, and rendered closely 
aniuogoas to tnat of the third person singular \ st orett being added for the former 
•xaotiy as « <Mr M is added ibr the latter : as, I IcnoWy thon knouxiy he kncwi; I read, 
thoa readtti he reada ; I taA«, thoa takeet^ be iake» ; I hid, thou bidst, he hid*; X 
jpify, tlioa piHest, he piUeB, Thus there is no increase of syllables, wlien the verb 
ends with a sound wluch will unite with that of the letters added.'--8ee Insk <^ BU 

This method of forming the verb accords with the practice of the most intelligent 
«f those who retain the common use of this distinctive and consistent mode of address; 
,It disencumbers their fftTniiiiw dialect of a multitude of harsh and useless terminations, 
iwhich serve only, when uttered, to give an uncouth prominency to words not often 
emphatic; and, without impatring tibe strength or perspicuity (^ the language, in- 
creases its harmony, and reauces uieLform of the verb, i\\ the second person sineolar^ 
nearly to the same simplicity as in the other persons and WMcafecw, ^\i«k iSc^$6S»»p- 
tion to supported by usage as extensive as the iamW^ax \ttfc «t ^X» -ywsowisa. ^'^^'^JJ^^ 
is also Id accordance with the canons of ciltlctem, ** A\\ vv ot^ wA ^*»»w^^^^^J^ 
femarkahly b»rab and nnharmonious, and not 8toBo\\iU!W -nftoewMrj ,«tog^MS^^%««* 
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Third Fe/Mon Singular, 

Ind. He loves, He loved, He has loved. He had loved, He will 
love, He will have loved. Pot. He may love. He might love, He 
may have loved, He might have loved. Subj. If he love, If ha 
loved. 

I^rsi Person Plural, 

Ind. We love, "We loved. We have loved, We had loved, We 
•hall love, We shall have loved. Pot. We may love. We might 
love. We may have loved, We might have loved. Subj. If we love. 
If we loved. 

Second Person Plurak 

Ind. Yon love, Yoa loved, You have loved. You had loved, You 
will love, You will have loved. Pot. You may love, You might 
love. You may have loved, You might have loved. Subj. If you 
love. If you loved. Imp. Love [ye or you], or Do you love, 

ITiird Person Plural, 

Ind. They love, They loved. They have loved, They had loved, 
They will love, They will have loved. Pox. They may love, They 
might love. They may have loved, They might have loved, Subj, 
If they love, If Uiey loved. 



SECOND SXAKPLB. 

Oorytigation of the irregular active verb 

SEE. 

Principal Parts, 

Present Preterit, Imperfect Participle. Perfect Participle^ 

See. Saw. Seeing. Seen. 

znfikitivx mood. 

Present Tense, To see. 
Perfect Tense, To have seen. 

indicative mood. 
Present Tense, 

Singular, Plurak 

1, 1 see, 1, We se6^ 

^ 2. Thou Beest, 2, Yo\i see, 

.^ S. He sees ; 8. Tliey Bei^ 
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Imperfect Tense. 
Singular, Fhiral, 

1. 1 saw, 1. We saw, 

2. Thou sawest, 2. You saw, 

8, He saw ; 8. They saw, 

Perfed Tense. 

Singular. Flurdk 

1. 1 have seen, 1. We have seen, 

2. Thou hast seen, 2. You have seen, 

8. He has seen ; 8. They have seen* 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. 1 had seen, 1. We had seen,' 

2. Thou hadst seen, 2. You had seen, 

8. He had seen ; 8. They had seen. 

First-fvJtwre Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. 1 shall see, 1. We shall aee^ 

2. Thou wilt see, 2. You will see, 

8. He will see ; 8. They will see, 

Second-fiUure Tense, 

Singular, Plural. 

1 I shall have seen, 1. We shall have seen, 

2. Thou wilt have seen, 2. You will have seen, 

8. He will have seen ; 8. They will have seen. 

POTENTIAL HOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. 1 may see, 1. We may see, 

2. Thou mayst see, 2. You may see, 

8. He may see ; 8. They may see. 

Imperfect Tense. •; • ; 

Singular, Plurat ^ 

1. 1 might see, 1. We . mi^1\t«Sb> 

2. Thou m^htrt see, 2. Tom m\^\»wifc^ 

S. He might see ; &• Tkey xsoj^^ft^ 
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Perfect Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. 1 may have seen, 1. "We may have seen, 

2. Thou mayst have seen, 2. You may have seen^ 

8. He may have seen ; 3. They may have seen. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. Phiral, 

1 I might have seen, 1. We might have seen, 
2. Thou mightst have seen, 2. You might have seen, 
8. He might have seen ; 3. They might have seen. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. If I see, 1. If we see, 

2. If thou see, 2. If you see, 
8. If he see ; 3. If they see. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I saw, 1. If we saw, 

2. K thou saw, 2. If you saw, 
8. If he saw; 3. K they saw. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular . 2. See [thou,] or Do thou see. 
Plural. 2. See [ye or you,] or Do you see. 

PARTICIPLES. 

1. Ths Imperf&ct. 2. TJie Perfect. 8. The Preperfeet. 

Seeing. Seen. Having seen. 

THIRD EXAMPLE. 

Conjugation of the irregular neuter verb 

BE. 

Principal Parts. 
^ '^eiswU. preterit. Imperfect Participle. Pwfea Pa/rtioiple 

Be. Was. Being. "B^^i. 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. To be. 
Perfect Tense. To have been. 

INDIOATIVK MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
/Angular, Plural. 

1. 1 am, 1. "We are^ 

2. Thou art, 2. You are, 

8. He is ; 8. They are. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Smgula/r. Plural. 

1. 1 was, 1. "We were, 

2. Thou wast,* 2. You were, 

8. He was ; 8. They were. 

Perfect Tense, 

Singular, Plural. 

1. 1 have been, 1. We have been, 

2. Thou hast been, 2. You have been, 

8. He haa been; 3. They have been. 

Pluperfect Tense, 

Singular, Plural, 

1. 1 had been, 1. "We had been, 

2. Thou hadst been, 2. You had been, 

8. He had been ; 8. They had been. 

First-future Tense, 

Singula/r, Plural, 

1. 1 shall be, 1. "We shall be, 

2. Thou wilt be, 2. You will be, 

8. He will be ; 8. They wUl be. 

Second-future Tense, 

Singular, Plural, 

I shall have been, 1. We shall have been, 

Thou wilt have been, 2. You will have been, 

He will have been ; 8. They will have been, i 



* Wsrt is 8ometime$ used Indlcatlvely ft>i VMMi: tftt^'^tia^^ ^o^"^ ^SoiM. 
'w$, "WbaU'er thou ut or toerk'^^Id, 
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POTBNTIAL IfOOD. 

Present Tense. 
JKngular, Plural. 

1. 1 may be, 1. We may be^ 

2. Thou mayst be, 2. You may be, 

8. He may I be ; 8. They may be. 

Irnpeffect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 might be, 1. "We might be^ , 

2. Thou mightst be, 2. You might be, 

8. He might be ; 8. They might be. 

Perfect Tense. 
8mgula/r. Plural. 

1. 1 may have been, 1. We may have be^ 

2. Thou mayst have been, 2. You may hav^ been, 

8. He may have been j 8. They may have been. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 might have been, 1. We might have been, 

2, Thou mightst have been, 2. You might have been, 

8. He might have been; 8. They might have beeu. 

BUBJUNOTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. K I be, 1. If we be, 

2. If thou be, 2. If you be, 
8. If he be; 8. Ktheybe. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural, 

1. Ifl were, 1. Ifwe were^ 

2. If thou wert, or were, 2. If you were, 
8, If he were; 8. Ktheyweia 

IMPSRATIVB MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Sing^uiar. 2. Be [thou,] (yr Do thou be. 
^^ural. 2. Be [ye or you,l or "Do 7ovi>o%. 
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PARTI0XPLX8* 

1. The Imperfect, 2. The Per/eeL 3. The Freper/eet 

Being. Been. Haying been. 

XL OOKFOUND FORM, ACnVS OB NEUTSB. 

Active and neuier verbs may also be conju- 
gated, by adding the Imperfect Participle to the 
auxiliary verb be, through all its changes ; as, I 
am writing j He is sitting. This compound form 
of conjugation denotes a continuance of the action 
or state of being, and is, on many occasions, pre* 
ferable to the simple form of the verb. 

FOURTH EXAMPLE. 

Compound form of the irregidar active verb 

BEAD. 
/ Principal parts of the simple verb. 

Preient. Preterit. Imperfect Participle, Perfect PartieipUi 

Bead Bgad. Beading. Bdad. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. To be reading. 
Perfect Tense. To have been reading, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. 1 am reading, 1. "We are reading; 

2. Thou art reading, 2. You are reading, 

8. He is reading ; 8. They are readinj^ 

Imperfect Tense. 
Slnffular. Plural 

1. 1 was reading, 1. We were Te»jl\a%» 

2. Thou wast reading, Si. You -wet^ ^c^;^^vw^> 

£ He waa reading ; ft. TVi«j N^^x^T^j^fios^ 
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Perfect Tense, 

Singular, Plural, 

1. 1 have been reading, 1. "We have been reading 
2. Thou hast been reading, 2. You have been reading, 
8. He has been reading ; 3. They have been reading. 

Pluperfect Tense, 

Singular, Plural. 

1.1 ' had been reading, 1. "We had been reading, 
2. Thou hadst been reading, 2. You had been reading, 
8. He had been reading ; 8. They had been reading. 

First-future Tense, 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I shall be reading, 1, "We shall be reading, 

2. Thou wilt be reading, 2. You will be reading, 
8. Ho will be reading ; 8. They will be reading-^ 

Second-future Tense. 

Singular. 1. I shall have been reading, 
2. Thou wilt have been reading, 
8. He will have been reading ; 

Plural, 1, We shall have been reading, 
2. You will have been reading, 
8. They will have been reading. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense, 

Singular, Plural, 

1, 1 may be reading, 1. We may be reading, 

2. Thou mayst be reading, 2. You may be reading, 

8. He may be reading ; 8. They may be reading. 

Imperfect Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might be reading, 1. We might be reading, 

2. Thou mightst be reading, 2. You might be reading, 
8. He might be reading ; 8. They might be reading. 

Perfect Tense, 
/Singular, 1. 1 may have been reading, 

2. Thou mayst have been reading, 

3, He may have been reading; 
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FlurciJU 1. "We may have been reading, 

2. You may have been reading, 

. 8. They may have been reading. 

Fluperfect Tense. 

Singular^ 1. I might have been reading, 
2. Thou mightst have been reading, 
S. He might have been reading 5 

Flural. 1. "We might have been reading, 
2. You might have been reading, 
8. They might have been reading. 

SUBJUNCTIVE HOOD. * 

Present Tense, 

Singular, Plural, 

1, If I be reading, 1. If we be reading, 

2, If thou be reading, 2. If you be reading, 
8. If he be reading ; 8. If they be reading. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural, 

3.. If I were reading, 1. If we were reading, 

2. If thou wert reading, 2. If you were reading, 

©. If ho were reading ; 3. If they were reading, 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 

JBing. 2. Be [thou] reading, or Do thou be reading. 
jPlur, 2. Be [ye or you] reading, or Do you be reading 

PARTICIPLES. 

1.. The Imperfect, 2. The Perfect 8. The Preperfeet, 

l3eing reading. Ilaving been reading. 

HI. FORM OF PASSIVE VERBS. 

Passive verbs, in English, are always of a com- 
pound form. They are formed from active-trans- 
itive verbs, by adding the Perfect Participle to 
the auxiliaiy verb be, through all its changes:, 
thus, from the active-transitive verb love^ is formed 
the passive verb he loved. 

Obs. — In the compoand forms of conjagation, tlie imperfect pats 
tieipleia sometimes taken in a passive a«Q&«; «j^^^*^^i<^\g:sc^Qnr% 
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idling ; The Bliips are huilding .*' and the perfect jpartieiple of an 
active-intransitive verb, may have a neuter signincation : as, ^^I 
am come ; He is risen ; They are fdlleny The former are paieive^ 
and the latter, neuter verbi. 

nPTH EXAMPLE. 

Corrugation of the regular passive verb 

BE LOVED. 

Principal Parts of the active verb, 
present. Preterit, Imperfect Participle, Perfect PartidpU 

Love. Loved Loving. Loved. 

IXTTINITIVB MOOD* 

Present Tense, To be loved, 

Perfect Tense. To have been loved, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 

Singular, Plural, 

L I am loved, 1. We are loved, 

2. Thou art loved, 2. You are loved, 

8. He is loved , 3. They are loved. 

Imperfect Tense, 

Singular, Plural, 

1, 1 was loved, 1. "We were loved, 

2. Thou wast loved, 2. You were loved, 

S. He was loved ; 8. They were loved. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

1, 1 have been loved, 1. We have been loved, 
2. Thou hast been loved, 2. You have been loved, 
8. lie has been loved ; 8. They have been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1, 1 had been loved, 1. "We had been loved, 

2. Thou hadst been loved, 2. You had been loved, 

8. He had been loved ; 8. They had been loved. 

First-future Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 

i, I shall be loved, 1. "Wo shall be loved, 

£, Thou wilt be Joved, 2. You will be loved, 

& jEfe wUl be Joved ; S. T^^^J ^^^ \i^ ViN^ 
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Secondrfuture Tense. 

BinguUxT. 1. 1 shall have been loved, 

2. Thou wilt have been loved, 

3, He will have been loved; 

TluraL 1. We shall have been loved, 
2. You will have been loved, 
8. They will have been loved, 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

!L I may be loved, 1. "We may be loved, 

2, Thou mayst be loved, 2. You may be loved, 

8. He may be loved ; 8. They may be loved. 

Imperfect Tense, 

Singular. Plural, 

1, 1 might be loved, 1. We might be loved, 

2. Thou mightst be loved, 2. You might be loved, 

B. He might be loved ; 8. They might be loved. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. 1. 1 may have been loved, 
2. Thou mayst have been loved, 
8. He may have been loved; 

Plural. 1. We may have been loved, 
2, You may have been loved, 
8, They may have been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense, 

Singular. 1. 1 might have been loved, 
2. Thou mightst have been loved, 
8. He might have been loved; 

Plural. 1. We might have been loved, 
2. You might have been loved, 
8. They might have been loved. 

SUBJUNOTIVB MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. Ifl beloved, l.If^e \ifeVyq^ 

a. If tbou be loved, % 1£ ^ovi \^\q^^ 

& If be be loved ; 6. 1£ liSasj \ie^Vs^^^ 
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Imperfect Tense, 

Singular, Plural, 

1. If I were loved, 1. If we were loved, 

2. If thou wert loved, ' 2. If you were loved, 
8, If he were loved ; 3. If they were loved. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular, 2. Be [thou] loved, or Do thou be loved. 
Plural, 2. Be [ye or you] loved, or Do you be loved 

PARTICIPLES. 

1. T7te Imperfect, 2. The Perfect. . 8. 7%tf Preperfeet. 

Being loved. Loved, Having been loved, 

IV. FORM OF NEGATION. 

A verb is conjugated negatively^ by placing the 
adverb not after it, or after the first auxiliary; 
but the infinitive and the participles take the 
negative first : as, — 

Inf. Not to love, Not to have loved. Ind. I love not, or I do not 
love, I loved not, or I did not love, I have not loved, I had not 
loved, I shall not love, I shall not have loved. Pox. I may, can, 
cr must not love; I might, could, would, or shouid not love; 
I may, can, or must not have loved; I might, couid, would, or 
should not have loved. Sttbj. If I love not, If I loved not. Pabx; 
Not loving, Not loved, Not having loved. 

V. FORM OF QUESTION. 

A verb is conjugated interrogatively^ in the in- 
dicative and potential moods, by placing the nom- 
inative after it, or after the first auxiliary ; as, — 

Ind Dollove? Did I love? Have I loved? Had I loved? ShaH 
I love? Shall I have loved? Pot. May, can, or must I love? 

K^t "T \r^^^;.^ «^^^1^ 1 1^^^ '■ W, ckn, or must I hive 
loved t Might, could, would, or should I have loved ? 

VI. FORK OF QUESTION WITH NEGATION. 

A verb is conjugated interrogatively and ne(h 
atwely, in the indicative and potential moods^y 
placing the nominative and tte adverb not ^t 
the verb, or after the first auxiliary : as,!^ 
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TwD. Do I not love ? Did I not love ? Have I not loved ? Had I 
not loved? Shall I not love? Shall I not have loved? Pot. May, 
can, or must I not love? Might, could, would, or should I not love? 
May,^ can, oi* must I not have loved? Might, could, would, ot 
should I not have loved ? 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

An irregular verb is a verb that does not form 
the preterit and the perfect participle by assum- 
ing a or ed ; as, see^ saw^ seeing^ seen, 

Ob», — The simple irregular verbs, fibont 130 in number, are 
nearly all monosyllables. The following is a ILst of them, as they 
are now generally used. 



List of the Ieeegulae Verbs. 



Present. 

Abide, 

Axise, 

Bear, 

Best, 

Begin, 

B^old, 

Beseech, 

Beset, 

Bid, 

Bide, 

Bind, 

^leed, 

Blow, 

Break, 

Breed, 

Bring, 

Burst, 

Buy, 

Cast, 

Chide, 

Choose, 

Cleave,t 

Cling, 

Come, 

Cost, 

Creep, 

Cut. 

^ 
Do, 

Draw, 

Drink, 

Drivfc, 

Eat, 
PaU, 



PretevU. 


Imperf. Part 


Perfect Participle, 


abode. 


abiding. 


abode. 


arose. 


arising. 


arisen. 


was, 


bein^. 


been. 


bore or bare. 


bearing. 


home or bom.* 


beat, 


beating, 


beaten or beat. 


began, 
beheld, 


beginning, 
beholding. 


begun, 
beheld. 


besought. 


beseeching. 


besought. 


beset. 


besetting. 


beset. 


bid or bade, 


bidiling. 


bidden or bid. 


bode. 


biding, 


bode, 


bound, 


binding. 


bound. 


bit, 
bled. 


biting, 
bleeding. 


bitten or bit. 
bled. 


blew. 


blowing. 


blown. 


broke. 


breaking, 


broken. 


bred. 


breeding. 


bred. 


brought, 


bringing, 


brought. 


burst. 


bursting. 


burst. 


bought. 


buying, 


bought. 


cast, 


casting. 


cast. 


chid. 


chiding, 


chidden or chid. 


clTose, 


choosing. 


chosen. 


cleft or dove, 


cleaving. 


cleft or cloven. 


clung. 


clinjring. 


clung. 


came. 


coming, 


come. 


cost. 


costing, 


cost. 


crept. 


creeping. 


crept. 


cut, 


cutting, 


cut. 


dealt, 


dealing. 


dealt 


did, 


doing, 


done. 


drew; 


drawing, 


drawn. 


drank. 


drinking. 


drunk or drank. 


drove, 


driving. 


driven. 


ate or Sat, 


eating, 


eaten or Sat. 


fell, 


falling. 


fallen. 



* Borne dignifies carried ; bom signifies brought forth. 

t Clertoe, to eplit^ la irregular, as above; cleave^ to eUtk^ Li re^olar^ bo^t <Jbm« 
■- uied in the preterit, for cteaoed. 

a* 



«0 
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Feed, 

Feel 

Fight, 

Find, 

Flee, 

Fling, 

Freeie, 

Forl)ear, 

Forsake, 

Get, 

Give, 

Go, 

Grind, 

Grow, 

Have, 

Hear, 

Hide, 

Hit, 

Hold, 

Hnrt, 

Keep, 

Know, 

Lead, 

Leave, 

Lend, 

Let, 

Lie {to r»t<), 

Loae, 

Make, 

Mean, 

Meet, 

Outdo, 

Pay, 

Put, 

Bead, 

Bend, 

Bid, 

Bide, 

Bing, 

Bise, 

Bun, 

Say, 




SelL 

Send, 

Set, 

Shake, 

Shed, 

Shoe, 

Shoot, 

Shut 

Shr€ 

SI 

S^ 
Sit, 

Sleep, 



PreUHL 


Imoerf, Port 
feeding. 


Peffeei ParHeipkk 
fed. 


felt, 


feeling. 


felt. 


fought, 


fighting, 


fought. 


found. 


finding. 


found. 


fled. 


fleeing, 


fled. 


flnng. 


flinging. 


flung. 


froae, 


freodng, 


frosen. 


flew. 


flying, 


flown. 


forbore. 


forbearing. 


forborne. 


forsook, 


forsaking. 


forsaken. 


got, 


getting, 


got or gotten. 


gave, 


giving. 


given. 


went» 
ground. 


grinung. 


gonflL 
ground 


EST' 


growing, 
having, 


grown, 
had. 


heard. 


hearing. 


hbard. 


hid. 


hiding, 


hidden or hid. 


?*^. 


hitting, 


hit 


held. 


holdii^ 


held or hdlden. 


hurt, 


hurting. 


hurt 


W 


keeping. 


>pt 


knew. 


knowing. 


known. 


laid. 


laying, 


hdd. 


led, 


leading. 


led. 


left. 


leaving. 


left 


Irat, 


lending, 


lent 


let. 


letting, 


let 


lay. 


}yin«i 


lain. 




losing, 
making. 


lost 
madok 


meant, 


meaning. 


meant 


outdid. 


meeting, 


met 


outdoing, 


outdone. 


paid. 


paying, 


paid. 


rA 


putting, 
reading, 


put 
rSad. 


rent. 


rending, 


rent 


rode. 


ridding, 
nding, 


rid. 

ridden or rod«i 


rang or rung. 


rrngrng. 


rung. 


rose, 


nsm^, 


risen. 


ran or run, 


runnmg. 


run. 


said. 


saying. 


said. 


saw, 


seeing. 


seen. 


sought, 
sold. 


seeking, 
selling, 


sought 

SOlfi 


sent, 


sending. 


sent 


set, 


setting. 


set 


shook, 


shaking. 


shaken. 


shed. 


shedding. 


shed. 


shod, 


shoeing. 


shod. 


shot. 


shooting. 


shot 


shutl 

shred, 

shrunk or shrank, 


shutting, 
shredding. 


shut 
shred. 


shrinking. 


shrunk or ■bniiik« 


sung or sanff, 
sunk or sank. 


nngmg, 
■inRing. 


ectmg. 
sunk. 


sat, 


sitting. 


sat 


Blew, 


daying, 


slain. 


^ 


SiS^ 


i^g or iVSiVikiia^ 
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JV0MI1I. 

Slinff, 

cm^ 

Smite, 

Speak, 

Spend, 

Spin, 

Spit, 

Spread, 

Spring, 

Stand, 

Steal, 

Stick, 

Stinff, 

Stride, 

Strike, 

Strive, 

Sweep,. 

Swear, 

Swim, 

Swing, 

Vake, 

Teach, 

Tear, 

TeU, 

Think, 

Throw, 

Thmst, 

Tread, 

IVear, 

"Weave, 

Weep, 

Win, 

AVind, 

'Wring, 

Write, 



■Innff, 

■lank, 

smote, 

spoke, 

spent, 

spun, 

spit or sjiat, 

spread, 

sprung or sprang, 

stood, 

stole, 

stuck, 

stuns, 

strode, 

struck, 

strove, 

swept, 

■wore, 

swum or swam 

swung, 

took. 

taugnt, , 

tore, 

told, 

thought, 

threw, 

thrunt, 

trod, 

wore, 

wove, 

wept, 

won, 

wound, 

wrung, 

wrote. 



\ 



x^ 



JBnperf, ParL 

slinring, 

slinking, 

smiting, 

speaking, 

spending, 

spinning, 

spitting, 

spreadmg, 

sprin^png, 

stan<fing, 

stealing, 

sticking, 

stinging, 

striding, 

striking, 

striving, 

sweeping, 

swearing, 

swimming. 

swinging, 

takin|f, 

teachmg, 

tearing, 

tellini^, 

thinking, 

throwing, 

thrusting, 

treading, 

wearing, 

weaving, 

weeping, 

winning, 

winding, 

wringing, 

writing, 



Perfect Partie^U 

slung. 

slunk. 

smitten or smit. 

spoken. 

spent. 

spun. 

spit or spitten. 

spread. 

sprung. 

stood. 

stolen. 

stuck. 

stung. 

stridden or strid. 

struck or striokm, 

striven. 

sweptb 

swcHm. 

swum. 

swung. 

taken. 

tenghtb 

torn. 

told. 

thought. 

thrown. 

tlurust. 

trodden or trod. 

worn. 

woven. 

weptb 

won. 

wound. 

wrung. 

written. 



BEDUNUANT VESBS. 

A redundant verb is a verb that forms the pre 
tjerit or the perfect participle in two or more 
^ways, and so as to be both legular and irregular ; 
»s, thrive^ thrived or throve^ thriving^ thrived or 
thriven. 

Obs, — Of this class of verbs, there are about sixty-five, beside 
%midry derivatives and compounds. The following table exhibite 
t.hem as they are now generally used, or as they may be used with- 
out, grammatical impropriety. Tlie preferable forms are placed firaL 






List op the REDUNDAirr Verbs.* 



Preterit, 

awoke or awaked, 

belaid or belayed. 



Impetf. ParL Perfect Participle. 
awaking. 



awoke or aT^dced. 



belaying^ \M&aadLOT'>wSai:9^^ 



^ * Tba Mat buprtad by the author oontAined nin«l|h«e«eTV ^«t\i», <A tJY)^^ 'J^T^^SS^ 
^n» Id tbiK editLio, been placed in the list ot «bixv\A Vrt«eo^»at ^«?n^ %aAiM«*A'»»»— 
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PretenL 
Bend, 
Bereave, 
Bet^ 

Betide, 

Blend, 

Bless, 

Build, 

Bom, 

Catch, 

Clothe, 

Crow, 

Curse, 

Dare, 

Dig, 

Dream, 

Dress, 

Dwell, 

Geld, 

GUd, 

Gird, 

Grave, 

Hang, 

Heave, 

Hew, 

KneeL 

Knit, 

Lade, 

Lean, 

Leap, 

Learn, 

Light, 

Mow, 

Pen {to €Oop)^ 

Quit, 

Rap, 

Reave, 

Rive, 

Roast, 

Saw, 

Seethe, 

Shape, 

Shave, 

Shear, 

Shine, 

Show, 

Slit, 

Smell, 

Sow, 

Speed, 

Spell, 

Spill, 

SpUt, 

SpoU 

Stev#;, 

Btrmg, 
Strow, 



Preterit. 

bent or bended, 

bereft or bereaved, 

betted or bet, 

betided or betid, 

blended or blent, 

blessed or blest, 

bmlt or builded, 

burned or burnt, 

caught or catcheid, 

clothed or clad, 

crowed or crew, 

cursed or curst, 

dared or durst, 

dug or digged, 

dr^uned or drSamt, 

dressed or drest. 

dwelt or dweUea, 

gelded or gelt, 

gilded or gilt, 

girt or girded, 

graved, 

nanged or hung, 

heaved or hove, 

hewed, 

knelt or kneeled, 

knit or knitted, 

laded, 

leaned or leant, 

leaped or leapt, 

learned or learnt, 

lighted or lit, 

mowed, 

penned or pent, 

quitted or quit, 

rapped, 

reft or reaved, 

rived, 

roast or roasted, 

sawed, 

seethed or sod,* 

shaped, 

shaved, 

shearea or shore, 

shone or shined, 

showed, 

slit or slitted, 

smelled or smelt, 

sowed, 

sped or speeded, 

spelled or spelt, 

spiUed or spilt, 

split or sphtted, 

spoiled or spoilt^ 

staved or stove, 

staid or stayed, 

strung, 

strowed. 



Imperf. Part, 
bending, 
bereaving, 
betting, 
betiding, 
blending, 
blessing, 
building, 
burning, 
catehing, 
clothing, 
crowing, 
cursing, 
daring, 
digging, 
dreaming, 
dressing, 
dwelling, 
gelding, 
gliding, 
girding, 
praving, 
langing, 
leaving, 
lewing, 
meeling, 
oiitting, 
ading, 
eaning, 
eaping, 
earning, 
lighting, 
mowing, 
penning, 
quitting, 
rapping, 
reaving, 
riving, 
roasting, 
sawii^, 
seethi^, 
shaping, 
shaving, 
sheading, 
shining, 
showing, 
slitting, 
smelling, 
sowing, 
speeding, 
spelling, 
spilling, 
splitting, 
spoiling, 
staving, 
staying, 
strmgmg, 
strewing, 



Perfect Partieiph 
bent or bendedC 
bereft or beraved 
betted or bet. 
betided or betid, 
blended or blent, 
blessed or blest, 
built or buUded. 
burned or burnt, 
caught or catehed. 
clothed or dad. 
crowed- 

cursed or curst, 
dared. 

dug or digged, 
dreamed or drSami 
dressed or drest. 
dwelt or dwelled, 
gelded or gelt, 
gilded or nit. 
girt or giraed. 
graven or graved 
hanged or nung. 
heaved or hoven.* 
hewed or hewn, 
knelt or kneeled, 
knit or knitted, 
laded or laden, 
leaned or leant, 
leaped or leapt, 
learned or leami. 
lighted or lit. 
mowed or mown, 
penned or pent, 
quitted or quit, 
rapped or raptb 
reft or reaved. 
riven or rived 
roast or roasted, 
sawed or sawn, 
seethed or sodden, 
shaped or shapen. 
shaved or shaven, 
sheared or shorn, 
shone or shined 
shown or showed 
slit or slitted 
smelled or smelt, 
sown or sowed 
sped or speeded 
spelled or spelt, 
spilled or spilt, 
split or spntted 
spoiled or spoilt, 
staved or stove, 
staid or stayed 
strung or stringed 
strowed or strown. 



£mm both lurtB as regular. The remaining Bixty-six include all that in a actaotd ttoA. 
book, it aeezna proper to retain ; for, whatever authority may exist for conRidering mxdk 
forms AS bloioedf freeeed^ bursted, toeeped^ etc., «a «Kcic!^ioTi«d Y>7 ^^m^ t&aace [mc 
2&-otcn's fframmctr qf Orcuninars]^ they cannot be deemed. «a grammiQrttoott« vraswr «» 
^ejaeaent time, when they have become entLrvA^ o\Mo\«ftA.--]Sattor. 
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6S 



PrmenL 

Sweat, 

Swell, 

Thrire, 

Wax, 

Wet, 

Wont, 

Work, 



Preterit 

sweat or sweated, 

swelled, 

throve or thrived. 


Imperf. Pari, 
sweating, 
swelling, 
thriving. 


waxed, 

wet or wetted, 

wont, 

worked or wrought. 


waxing, 
wetting, 
* wonting, 
working. 



Perfect PartieipU, 
sweat or sweated, 
swelled or swollen, 
thriven or thrived, 
waxed or waxen. 
wet or wetted, 
wont or wonted, 
worked or wrought. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 



A defective verb is a verb that forms no parti' 
ciples, and is used in but few of the moods and 
tenses: as, beware^ ought^ quoth. 

Obi, — When any of the principal parts of a verb are wanting, the 
tenses nsually derived from those parts are also, of course, wanting. 
Ail the auxiliaries, except do^ he^ and hdve^ are defective; but, as 
auxiliaries, they become parts of other verbs, and do not need the 
parts which are technically said to be " wanting." The following 
Drief catalogue contains all our defective verbs, except methinhs^ 
with its preterit metTioughty which is not only defective, but im« 
personal, irregular, and deservedly obsolescent. 

List of the Defective Verbs. 



Preeent. 


Preterit, 


Beware, 
Oan, 




could. 


May, 


might. 


Must, 


must. 


Ought, 


ought 



Preeent, 


Preterit 


Shall, 


should. 


Will, 


would. 


Quoth, 


quoth. 


Wis, 


wist 


Wit, 


wot 



CHAPTER Vn.— OF PARTICIPLES, 

A Participle is a word derived from a verb, 
'participating the properties of a verb, and of an 
adjective or a noun ; and is generally formed by 
adding ing^ d^ or ed^ to the verb : thus, from the 
verb ride^ are formed three participles, two sim- 
ple and one compound ; as, 1. ruling^ 2. nded, 3. 
aaving ruled. 

CLASSES. 

EDgliah verbs have severaWy \^iT^ek ^m?gvssc^^^' 
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the First or Imperfect^ the Second or Perfect^ and 
the Third or Preperfect* 

I. The Imperfect participle is that which ends 
commonly in ing^ and -implies a continvxjmce of 
the beinj?, action, or passion ; as, heing^ loving^ see- 
ing^ writing — being loved^ being seen^ being writing, 

IL The Pel feet participh is that which ends 
commonly in ed or en^ and implies a completion of 
the being, action, or passion ; as, been^ loved^ seen^ 
written. 

III. The Preperfect participle is that which 
takes the sign liOA^ing^ and implies 2k previous comr 
pletioji of the being, action, or passion ; as, having 
loved^ having seen^ having written — liaving been 
loved^ having been writin^g^ having been written. 

The First or Imperfect Participle, when simple, 
is always formed by adding ing to the radical 
verb; as, loolc^ looking: when compound, it is 
formed by prefixing being to some other simple 
participle ; as, being reading^ being read. 

The Second or Perfect Participle is always sim- 
ple, and is regularly formed by adding c? or ^^ to 
the radical verb: those verbs from which it is 
formed otherwise, are inserted in the lists as being 
in'egular or redundant. 

The Third or Preperfect Participle is always 
compound, and is formed by prefixing having to 
the perfect, when the compound is double, and 
having been to the perfect or the imperfect, when 
the compound is triple ; as, having spoTcen^ having ^ 
been spoken^ having been speaking. 

Obs. 1. — Paxticiples often become adjectives^ and are construed 
before nouns to denote quality. The terms so converted form the 
class of participial adjectives. Words of a participial form may be 
regarded as adjectives : 1. When they denote something customary 

* 8ee copious oZMwrations on the names and ptopertlea ot ^e ■yaart^cAvvlea, in ene 
loMtitatea ot EagllBb Grammar, under the Etymology Q* tti\ft pott «ll WB»^5;\ «b^ 
MnuwJa atm mon extended in the Grammar ol BngUslki ^T«mm»x%, V^ tfiAr^Srv. 
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or habitual, rather than a transient act or state ; as, A lying roguSy 
i. e.^ one addicted to lying. 2. When they admit adverbs of com- 
parison ; as, A more learned man, 8. When they are compounded 
with something that does not belong to the verb ; as, un/eelinffy 
unfelt. Adjectives are generally placed before their nouns : par- 
ticiples, after them. 

Ohs, 2. — Participles in ing often become nouns. When preceded 
by an article, an adjective, or a noun or pronoun of the possessive 
case, they are construed as nouns, and ought to take no regimen, 
or object after them. A participle immediately preceded by a prep- 
osition, is not converted into a noun, and therefore retains its 
regimen; as, "I thank yon for helping him,''^ This construction of 
the participle corresponds with the Latin gerund. 

Ohs, 3. — To distinguish the participle from the participial noun, 
the learner should observe the following j'^wr tilings: 1. Nouns 
take articles and adjectives before them ; participles^ as such, do 
not. 2. Nouns may govern the possessive case, but not the object- 
ive ; participles may govern the objective case, but not the possess- 
ive. 3. Nouns may be the subjects or objects of verbs ; participles 
cannot — or, at least, the propriety of any such use of them, is doubt- 
ful. 4. Participial nouns express actions as things; participles 
refer actions to their agents or recipients. 

Ohs, 4. — To distinguish the perfect participle from the preterit 
verb of the same form, observe the sense^ and see which of the 
auxiliary forms will express it : thus loved for heing hved^ is a par- 
ticiple ; but hved for did love, is a preterit verb. 




ANALYSIS. 



An adjective, participle, noun, or pronoun, mod- 
ifying the predicate of a sentence and relating 
to the subject, is called an attribute; as, "Gold 
is yellow,^^ — " Cain was a murderer.'^ — " The sun 
is sMntng.^^ 

Ohs, 1. — The verb- that connects the subject and the attribute, 
must be active-intransitive, passive, or neuter. It is sometimes 
called the copula, because it couples or joins the other principal 
parts of the sentence . 

Ohs. 2. — The verb he generally affirms only the connection be- 
tween the subject and the attribute. When the latter is a rsoun, it- 
may express 1. Class; as, " Cain was a wwrc^r^." 2. Identity; as^ 
** Ca-n was tU muiderer of AbeL" 3. ^ame ; ws^'IV^ ^^^^'^^ 
called JohnP 

Obi. S.'-Clasa, identity, name, or qoaWtj m«5 \>^ ^\^x^^^^^^ 
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the snbjeot in various ways ; as, 1. By affirm iDg directly a conneo* 
tion, as in the preoediDg examples ; 2. By affirmmg it to belong to 
the subject, in connection with a particular act or state of being ; 
as, " She looked a goddess, and she walked a queen." — " The sun 
itood still." 8. By affirming a connection, but not its previous 
existence ; as, " He liaa become a scholar." 4. By affirming not 
onlv the connection, but the cav^e or manner by which it was es- 
tablished ; as, " He uas elected President." — '' The twig has grown 
a tree." 

Ohs, 4. — ^The attribute is often used indefinitely^ that is, without 
reference to any particular 8ubjec| ; as, " To be good is to be happy ^ 
— '* To be a poet requires genius," In analyzing, this may be called 
the indefinite attribute. 

Obs. 5. — The Attribute, when a noun or a pronoun, is in the same 
case as the subject ; as," It is I^ be not afraid." 

Obs, 6. — ^In analyzing a sentence, it will be convenient to treat 
the attribute as a distinct part, keeping in view that it is dependent 
upon the simple predicate, or verb, and f onns a part of the ffm&rall 
predicate^ 

EXEPwCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING, 

ExKECisK I. — Analyze ine following sentences as in the preceding 
exercises^ and point out the attributes and their adjuncts. 

Example. — "Filial ingratitude is a shameful crime." 

This is a simple declarativo sentence ; the subject is ingratitude ; the predicate it 
is; nnd the attribute, crime. The adjunct of tiio subject \s filial; the predioate haft 
no adjuncts ; the adjuncts of the attribute are a and mam^vX, 

Honesty is the best policy. Napoleon was a great G^eneraL 
"Washington was a true patriot. He was elected the first president. 
The Bible is God's holy word. New York is a great commercial 
city. My brother has been appointed inspector. Aristides was 
styled the Just. Peter the Great, who built St. Petersburgh, was a 
remarkable man. He returnea a friend, who came a foe. The flow- 
ers which ray sister plucked yesterday, still remain fresh. Art is 
long, and time is fleeting. Can that be the man who deceived me ? 
He might have been guilty, but no sufficient proof could be found. 
Virtue is bold, and goodness never fearful. Frequent and loud 
were the maiden's cries. How gorgeous seems the setting sun t 
"What evil is this which he has committed ? Thomas Jefferson, 
who wrote the Declaration, was the third president. (Jen. Lincoln 
,was taken prisoner. Religious instruction is very necessary in 
childhood. Vicious habits infallibly lead to ruin. In spring, tho 
weather becomes warm. David the Psalmist was King of Israel. 
, John the Baptist was the forerunner of Christ. John Smith was 
exploring Virginia, when he was taken prisoner. That office is 
considered by some a sinecure. The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall 
not want. Who is this King of glory ? He that loveth pleasure, 
fi^all be a poor man. The wise in heart bUaW. ^>^ wJJ^^^ ^T>aj3L^\it. 
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The seed whioh was planted, has become a huge tree. Everything 
that we do often, we do easily. Repeated acts thus become habits. 
Habit has been called " second nature." The memory of mischief 
is no desirable fame. We, who never were his favorites, did not 
expect these attentions. A crown of glory are his hoary locks I 
I would act the same part, if I were he. A lie is an intention to 
deceive. The scholar who plays truant, is guilty of falsehood ; be- 
cause he deceives his parents. Prompting during recitation is 
another example of falsehood. 

ExERoisB IT. — Parse each word in the above sentences as in the prev^ 
ious exercises; state in addition the cfass and modijications of th$ 
- verbs. 



CHAPTER YIIL— OF ADVEEBS. 

An Adverb is a word added to a verb, a par- 
ticiple, an adjective, or an other adverb ; and 
generally expresses time, place, degree, or man- 
ner : as, They are now liere^ studymg very dilir 
gently. 

Ohs. — Adverbs briefly express what would otherwise require 
several words : as, Jiere^ for in this place. There are several cus- 
tomary combinations of short words which are used adverbially, 
and which some grammarians do not analyze in parsing : as, Hfot at 
ally at lengthy in vain, 

-CLASSES. 

Adverbs may be reduced to four general 
classes ; namely, adverbs of tirne^ oiplace^ of de- 
g7*ee^ and of manner. 

I. Adverbs of time are those which answer to 
the question, WJien ? How long ? How soon t or 
How often ? including these which ask. Adverba 
of time may be subdivided as follows : — 

1. Of time present: as iVow, yet^ to^y^ instantly, 

2. Of time past : as, Already^ lately ^ heretofore^ since, ago. 
8. Of time to come : as, To-morrow, hereafter, henceforth. 

4. Of time relative: as, When, then, before, after^ while. 

5. Of time absolute : as, Always, ever^ necer. 

6. Of time repeated: as, 6(f ten, seldom, dmVy^t'K'nxie. 

r. Of the order of time ; as, Finty secorvdlu^ tMrdXij^ etc* 



-r 
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II. Adverbs oi place^ are those which answer 
to the question, }fVheTe ? Whither ? Whence f or 

Whereabout? including these which ask. Ad- 
verbs of place may be subdivided as follows : — 

1. Of i»lace in which : as, WJiere^ here^ there^ somevohere. 

2. Of place to which : as, Whitlier^ hither^ thither, 
Z. Of place from which : as. Whence^ Tience^ thence, 

4. Of the order of place : as, Firsty secondly y thirdly. 

III. Adverbs of degree^ are those which answer 
to the question, How much ? How Utile f or, to 
the idea of mcyre or less. Adverbs of degree may 
be subdivided as follows : — 

1. Of excess or abundance: as, Muc\ chiefly^ fully, 

2. Of equality : as. Enough^ sufficiently^ equally^ so^ as. 

5. Of deficiency, or abatement : as. Little^ scarcely ^ hardly, 
4. Of quantity : as, JIow^ everso^ somewTiat, 

IV. Adverbs of manner^ are those which an- 
swer to the question, How f or, by affirming, 
denying, or doubting, show how a subject is re- 
garded. Adverbs of manner may be subdivided 
as follows : — 

1. Of quality : as, Well^ ill^ VDisely^ foolishly, j'^tly^ «nd many 

others formed by adding ly to adjectives of qudity. 

2. Of affirmation : as, Yes, yea, "eerily, truly, indeed, surely. 
8. Of negation : as, ITo, nay, not, nowise. 

4. Of doubt : as, Perhaps, haply, possibly, perchance. 

6. Of mode : as, Thus, so, someJiow, like, else, otherwise, 
6. Of cause : as. Why, wherefore, therefore. 

Obs. — ^The adverbs h^e, there, and where, when prefixed to prep- 
ositions, have the force of pronouns; as, whereby, for by whim. 
Compounds of this kind are, however, commonly reckoned adverbs. 

Adverbs sometimes perform the office of con- 
junctions, and serve to connect sentences, as well 
as to express some circumstance of time, place, 
degree, or manner ; adverbs that are so used, arc 
called conjunctive adverbs : as, When^ where^ after^ 
"before^ since, therefore, etc, 

MODIFICATIONS. 

A^dverhs iave no modifiicatioiia, excse^\» ^^aJ^ ^ 
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few are compared after the raanner of adjectives : 
as, Soon^ sooner^ soonest ^ — often^ oftener^ oftenestj 
— long^ longer^ longest 

The following are irregularly compared : welly 
letter^ best; — badly or ill^ worse^ worst; — little^ 
less^ least ; — much^ more^ most ; — -far^ farther^ far-, 
iJiest ; — 'forth^ further^ /urthest. 

Ohs, 1. — Most adverbs of qvxility will admit the comparative ad- 
rerbs more and most^ less and least^ before them : as, wisely^ more 
ijoisely^ most wisely^ — culpahly^ less culpably^ least culpably. But 
these should be parsed separately. 

Obs. 2. — As comparison does not belong to adverbs in general, it 
should not be mentioned in parsing, except in the case of those few 
which are varied by it. 



r^ 

CHAPTER IX.— OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

A Conjunction is a word used to connect words 
or sentences in construction, and to show the de- 
pendence of the terms so connected: as, "Thou 
and he are happy, because you are good." — Mur. 

CLASSES. 

Conjunctions are divided into two general 
classes, copulative and disjunctive; and some of 
each of these sorts are corresponsive. 

L A copulative conjunction is a conjunction 
that denotes an addition, a cause, or a supposi- 
tion : as, '^ He and I shall not dispute ; for^ if he 
has any choice, I shall readily grant it." 

II. A disjunctive conjunction is a conjunction 
that denotes opposition of meaning : as, " Be not 
overcome [by] evil, but overcome evil with good." 
— Rom.^ xii, 21. 

III. The corresponsivQ coTijuuclioua «x^ ^C^<5r^^ 
which are used in pairs, bo t\iat o\i^ x^i^'^^ ^^ "^^^ 
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swers to an other : as, " John came neither eating 
nor drinking." — Matt^ xi, 18. 

The following are the principal conjunctions : — • 

1. Copulative ; And^ as^ both^ because^ even^ 
JoTi ift that^ then^ since, seeing, so. 

2. Disjunctive; Or, nor, either, neither, than, 
though, although, yet, but, except, whether, lest, 
unless, save, notwithstanding. 

3. Corresponsive ; Both — and / as — as ; as — 
so* if- — then,' either — or/ neither — nor ,' whether 
— or y though, or although — yet 



CHAPTER X.— OF PEEPOSITIONS. 

« 

A Preposition is a word used to express some 
relation of different things or thoughts to each 
other, and is generally placed before a noun or a 
pronoun : as. The paper lies before me on the 
desk. 

The following, are the principal prepositions : 
Aboard, about, above, across, after, against, along, 
amid or amidst, among or amongst, around, at, 
athwart,' — before, behind, below, beneath, beside 
or besides, between or betwixt, beyond, by ; — con- 
cerning ,'---down, during ; — except, excepting /— 
for, from ; — in, into y — notwithstanding y — of off, 
on, outrof over, overthwart * — past ^ — round, — • 
since; — through, throughout, till, to, touching, 
toward or towards*, — under, underneath, until, 
unto, up, upon,' — with, within, without 

Obs.— The worOs in the preceding list are generally prepositions. 

Bnt when any of them are employed without a subsequent term of 

relation they are adverbs. For^ when it signifies because^ is a con- 

JoDctioa; wilhout, when used for v»nle»»y and notwithstandingf 

when placed before a nominative, are usua\\y t^Iqix^^ V> ^iJckft <i\asa 

ofeonJunctioDs also. 
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CHAPTER XI.— OF INTERJECTION'S. 

An Interjection is a word that is uttered merely 
to indicate some strong or sudden emotion of the 
mind: as, Oh! alas! 

The following are the principal interjections, 
arranged according to the emotiona which they 
are generally intended to indicate : 1. Joy ; eigh / 
hey! io! — 2. Sorrow; oh! ah! alas! alack/ 
welladay ! — 3. Wonder ; heigh ! ha! strange ! — 
4. Wishing or earnestness ; ! — 5. Pain : oh! aht 
eh ! — 6. Contempt ; pugh ! poh ! pshaw ! pish ! 
tush ! tut ! — 7. Aversion ; /oh ! fie! off ! begone / 
avaunt ! — 8. Calling aloud ; ho ! soho ! hollo ! — 

9. Exultation ; aha ! huzza ! heyday ! hurrah ! — 

10. Laughter; ha^ ha^ ha.- — 11. Salutation; 
welcome! hail! all hail! — 12. Calling to atten- 
tion; lo ! behold! look! see! harTc! — 13. Call- 
ing to silence'; hush! hist! mum! — 14. Surprise; 
oh! ha! hah! what! — 15. Languor; heigh-ho I 
— 16. Stopping; avast! wlioh! 



ANALYSIS. 



rhe principal pa/rts of a sentence are the sub- 
ject and the predicate ; the object or attribute, 
if there be either, forming a part of the latter. 

The other parts may be, 1. Prvma/ry or second^ 
ary adjuncts ; 2. Wdrds used to express relation 
or connection ; 3. Independent words. 

Adjuncts, as to their nature, are adjective^ ad 
ve7'bialj or e(vplanato9*y. 

Adjuncts are adjective or adverbial TprhscL tW^ 
are used as adjectives or ad.veT\>^. . 

JExplanatory adjuncts ar^ t\i0^^^x^^^'^ ^-s5^«^ 
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a preceding noun or pronoun ; as, " The emperor 
]Sapol€onr — ''Viin\ the AposiU:' — '''We, the 
people of the United States. 

Adjuncts, as to their form, ate words, phrases, 
or clauses. 

K phrase is a combination of two or more words, 
expressing some relation of ideas, but no entire 
proposition ; as, " Of a good disposition." — " By 
the means appointed." 

A phrase may be used in three ways ; namely, 

1. As one of the principal parts of a sentence; 

2. As an adjunct; 3. It may be independent 
When a phrase is used as an adjunct, it is ad- 
jective^ adverhidlj or eocplanatory, 

A phrase, used as a noun, is called a substan- 
tive phrase; as, " To do good is the duty of 
ail. 

An independent phrase is one that is not related 
to, or connected with, any word in the rest of 
the sentence ; as, " ITe failing, who shall meet 
success ? " 

The principal part of a phrase is that on which 
all the others depend ; as, " Under everj misfor* 
tune.^^ — " Homing exhavMed every expedient." 

Ohs, 1. — A preposition that introduces a phrase, serves only to 
express the relation between the principal part, and the word of 
the sentence, on which the phrase depends. 

ObB, 2. — ^Phrases are also classified as to their form, depending 
upon the introducing word, or the principal part ; tbui : 

1. A phrase, introduced by a preposition, is called a prepositional 
phrase; as, "By doing good." — ** Of great learning." 

2. A phrase, the principal part of which is a verb in the infini* 
live mood, is called an infinitive phrase ; as, '' To he goodJ*^ 

3. A phrase, the principal part of which is a participle, is called 
SL participial phrase ; as, ^^ A measuTQ founded on justice,^^ 

Ols. 8.— A phrase, used as a subject or object, can, with strict 
adherence to grammatical rules, be only infinitive in form ; as, " Tg 
disobey parents 29 disgraceful."-^" William loves to study gram> 
nj^r.'^ (SeeOb3.4,RulQXLY.) 
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SYNOPSIS or ANALYS1& 



J Simple, 
Bentekobs. } Complex, 
( Compound, 



fDeclarativa 
Interrogative. 
Imperative. 

^Explanatory. 



(compound, < Independent 



PropositionB c Subject— Word, Phrase, or Clause, 
or Simple < Predicate, or Verb. 
Sentences. ( Object or Attribute — ^Word, Phrase, or Clause. 



f Of Sub. e Words, r Simple, e Adjective 

ASjuneU, \ Of Pred. \ Phrases, < Complex, J Adverbial 

( Of Obj. or Att ( or Clauses. ( Compound, ( Explanat 



ExEROisB. — Analyze the following sentences^ and point out the eX' 
planatory adjuncts and the phrases ; parse, each word as in the 
preceding exercises. ' 

Example. — " Diogenes, the Greek philosopher, lived in a tub." 

This is a simple declarative sentence; the snbjoct is DiogtnM; the predicate, 
lived; philosopher \s an explanatory adianct of the subject : the and Greek are ad- 
jiincts of philosopher. The adjunct of lived is the advorbiol phrase, in a titb. The 
principal part of the phrase is tiibt of which a is an ac^ unct 

The batterfly, child of the summer, flutters among the flowers. 
Kahomet was a native of Mecca, a city in Arabia. The Cabots, 
natives of Venice, were the first discoverers of North America. 
Spain was, at one time, the wealthiest country of Europe. In the 
path of life, no one is constantly regaled with flowers. Industry is 
needful in every condition of life : the price of all improvement is 
labor. In the fifth century, the Franks, a people of Germany, in- 
vaded France. The book which William has lost) was a present 
from his brother Henry. When Alfred the Great ascended the 
throne of England, he was greatly harassed by tlv^ l:^«aftA^^^^3t^&>s^ 
people from Scandinavia. A brav^ tatta^ V^ 'v^^di^ "aaX. "*«ss^k^^ 
nyoTd otheift. 
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PART III. 

SYNTAX. 

Syntax treats of the relation, agreement, gov- 
erament, and arrangement, of words in sentences. 

The relation of words, is their dependence, or 
connexion, according to the sense. 

Th^ agreement of words, is their similarity in 
person, number, gender, case, mood, tense, or 
form. 

The government of words, is that power which 
one word has over another, to cause it to assume 
some particular modification. 

The arrangement of words, is their collocation, 
or relative position, in a sentence. 

The leading principles to be observed in the 
construction of sentences, or to be applied in their 
analysis by Syntactical Parsing, are embraced in 
the following twenty-six Rules of Syntax. 



CHAPTER L— OF EELATION AND 

AGREEMENT. 

Rule L — ^Abticles. 

Articles relate to the nouns which they limit : 
as, " At a little distance from the ruins of tJie 
abbey, stands an aged elm." , 

Obg, 1. — Article8 often relate to nouns understood; as, "The 

[nver'\ Thames." — "Pliny the younger" [maw]. —"The honourable 
bodyi the Legislature." — " The animal [world] and the vegetable 
world."— "The Old [Testument] and the New Testament." 
^M 2. — Articles belong hefore their nouns r^ but the definite 
article and nn adjeotiYQ seem soraetxraea to "be ^\ac»^ ^S^ftT VN^ft 
^oun to which they both relate; as^^SeclVoii tJic YoxoVXi-C^-i- 
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•' Henry the Eighth." Such examples, however, may be Bupposed 
elliptical ; and, if they are bo, an article cannot be placed after its 
noun, nor can two articles ever relate to one and the same noun. 

Ohs, 3. — ^The definite article is often prefixed to comparatwea and 
superlatives; and its efiect is, (as Murray observes,) "to mark the 
degree the more strongly, and to define it the more precisely :" as, 
" The oftener I see him, t?ie more I respect him." — "A constitution 
the most fit." — "A claim the strongest, and the most easily compre* ^ 
^hended." In these cases, the article seems to relate only to the^: _ 
adjective or adverb following it ; but, after the adjective, the noun 
may be supplied. 

Obs. 4. — ^The article ths is applied to nouns of both numberat: as, 
The man, the men ;— 7%« good boy, the good boys. 

Ob%, 5. — Arh or a implies one, and is prefixed to nouns of the sin- 
gular number only ; as, A man, a good boy. 

Oba, 6. — An, or a is sometimes prefixed to an adjective of num- 
ber, when the noun following is plural : as, A few days, — a hun- 
dred sheep. Here also the article relates only to the adjective ; 
unless ./ew, hundred^ etc.^ are nouns with ^understood after them. 

Ohs. 7. — Ay as prefixed to participles in ing, or used in composi- 
tion, is a preposition ; being, probably, the French d, signifying to^ 
atj on^ iUy or nf; as, *' He is gone a hunting." — " They burst out 
a laughing." — " She lies a-bed all day." 

Obs, 8. — An is sometimes a conjunction^ signifying if; as, 

** Nay, an thou'lt mouthe, Til rant as well as tliou," — Shah, 

EuLE n. — ^Nominatives. 

A Noun or a Pronoun which is the subject of a 
finite verb, must be in the nominative case : as, 
" I know thou sayst it : says thy life the same ?" 

Obs, 1. — ^Every nominative belongs to some verb, unless it be 
put in apposition according to Rule 3d, after a verb according to 
Kule 21st, or absolute according to Kule 25th. 

Obs, 2. — The subject, or nominative, is generally placed bef?re 
the verb ; as, " Peace dawned upon his mind." — Johnson, " What 
is written in the law." — Bible, 

Obs, 3. — But, in the following nine cases, the subject is placed 
after the verb, or after the first auxiliary : — 

1. When a question is asked without an interrogative pronoun in 
the nominative case ; as, " Shall mortals be implacable ?" — " What 
art thou doing ?" — Hooke, 

2. When the verb is in the imperative mood ; as, " ^<? thou,'^ 

8. When an earnest wish, or other strong feeling, is expressed ; 
as, " May she be happy 1" — " How were we struck I" — Young, 

4. When a supposition is made without a conjunction ; as, ** Were 
it true, it would not injure us." 

5. When neither or nor^ signifying and uot^ "^T^^c^^tss^ 'Owb^«^\ 
as^ " This was his fear ; nor toow \i\a ap^T^\i«w^\o\i ^xwxcv^^ea.^^ 

6. When, for the sake of emp\\aa^ feomek ^ox^ o^ -wort^ ^'^ 
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plaoed before the verb, which more naturally come after it ; as, 
" Uere am /."—** Narrow is the way." — *^ Silver and gold have / 
none." — Bible, 

7. When the verb has no regimen, and is itself emphatioal ; as, 
" Echo the mountains round."— Thompson, 

8. When the verbs «ay, think^ fepVy^ and the like, introduce the 
parts of a dialogue ; as, " ' Son of affliction,' said Omar^ * who art 
thou ?' ' My name,' replied the stranger^ ' is Hassan.' ^^---Johnwm, 

9. When the adverb there precedes the verb ; as, " There lived a 
man^'' — Montgomery, ** There needs no ;pToof of this." 

EuLE nX — ^ApposinoN. 

A Noun or a personal Pronoun, nsed to explain 
a preceding noun or pronoun, is put, by apposition* 
in the same case : as, 

" But A^, our gracious Master^ kind as just,*' 
" Knowing our frame, remembers we are dust.*' 

Ob%, 1. — Apposition is the using of different words or appella- 
tions to designate the same thing. Apposition also denotes the re- 
lation which exists between the words which are so employed." In 
parsing, the rule of apposition should be applied only to the explan^ 
atory term ; for the case of the principal word depends on its re- 
lation to the rest of the sentence, and comes under some other 
rule. 

Ohs. 2. — This rule involves a variety of forms of expression, as 
may be seen by the following examples : " I, thy schoolmaster^ have 
made thee profit." — SJiah. " I, even /, am he."— /«cwiA, xliii. "I 
am the Lord, your Holy One^ the Creator of Israel, your King^-^ 
Id, **'Tliey shall every man turn to his own people." — Id, " Be- 
hold, I create Jerusalem a rejoicing^ and her people a joy." — Id. 
"Righteousness and peace have kissed each other." — PsoItm. 
** That ye love one an other."— ^. Test, " Be ye helpers one of an 
other." — Id, "To make him king.'*'* — Id, "With modesty thy 
guide?'* — Pope, 

Ohs, 3. — The explanatory word is sometimes placed fint^ ospe* 
cially among the poets ; as, 

" From bright'ning fields of ether fair disclos'd, 

" Child of the sun, refulgent Summer comes." — Thomson, 

Obs, 4. — ^The pronouns of the first and second persons, are often 

prefixed to nouns merely to distinguish their person. In this case 

cf apposition, the words are not sepu'ated by a comma ; and either 

of them maybe taken as the explanatory term : as, "/c7<>A7»saw 

these things." — " His praise, ye brooks^ attune." So also, when two 

or more nouns form one proper name ; as, John Home Tooke, 

Odg. 6. — yfhen two or more nouns of the possessive case are put 

fa apposition^ the possessive terminatioii addeOi to oiift^ ^«ivo\ftft\.Vv^ 

«w» of both or Mi as, "Hia Irother PMlif?« -wife-^"— ^ J<Aww 
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Baptisfs head ;" — " At my friend John8on\ the booJsseller,^^ By a 
repetition of the possessive sign, a distinct governing noun is im- 
plied, and the apposition is destroyed. 

Obs, 6. — When an object acquires a new name or character from 
the action of a verb, the new appellation is put in apposition with 
the object of the active verb, and in the nominative after the pass- 
ive: as, *' They named the child John;^^ — ^''The child was named 
JohnJ*^ — " They elected him president /" — " He was elected presi" 
dent:* 

^^ EuLE IV. — Adjectives. 

Adjectives relate to nouns or pronouns : as, 
" He is a wise man^ though lie is young.^ 

Obs. 1. — ^When an adjective follows a verb, it generally relates 
to the subject going before ; as, " / am glad that the door is made 
vide^ 

Obs, 2. — An adjective sometimes relates to a phrase or sentence^ 
which is substituted for a noun ; as, " That he should refuse^ is not 
Btrcmge.'*'* 

Obs. 3. — Adjectives preceded by the definite article, are often 
used, by ellipsis, as having the force of nouns. They designate 
those classes of objects which are characterized by the qu^ities 
they express. They are mostly confined to the plural number, and 
refer to persons, places, or things, understood ; as, " The good [per-' 
sons] must merit God's peculiar care."— P6>p«. 

Obs. 4. — By an ellipsis of the noun, an adjective with a preposi- 
tion before it, is sometimes equivalent to an adverb ; as, " In par- 
ticular;^* that is, in a particular manner; equivalent to particu- 
larly. In parsing, supply the ellipsis. [See Obs. 2d, under Rule 
xxii.] 

Obs. 6. — Adjectives that imply unity or plurality, must agree 
with their nouns in number ; as, That sort, those sorts. 

Obs. 6. — When the adjective is necessarily plural, the noun 
should be made so too; as, "Twenty pounds;^* not, "Twenty 
pound *^ In some peculiar phrases, this rule appears to be disre- 
garded ; as, " Twenty sail of vessels ; — " A hundred head of cattle ;" 
'— " Two hundred penny worth of bread." 

Obs. 7. — To denote a collective number, a singular adjective may 
precede a plural one ; as, ''^One hundred men," — ''''Every six weeks." 

Obs. 8. — ^To denote plurality, the adjective many may, in like 
manner, precede an or a, with a singular noun ; as, 

" Full many a flower is born to blush unseen." — Gray. 

Obs. 9. — ^The reciprocal expression, one an other, should not be 
applied to two objects, nor each other, or one the other, to more than 
two : because reciprocity between two is some act or relation of 
each or one to the other, which is an objective definite, and not of 
one to an other, which is indefinite ; but reciprocity among three 
or more is of one, each, or every one, not t» oue oti\\«r^%s^«^'^>«t ^ft 
the other, definitely, but to otli&r^., & p\\a«2ii\.^^ Qt Vi au qX^^c^Xs^'so^ 
indefinitely and implying this p\uta]litS% 
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Ob», 10. — ^The comparative degree can only be used in reference 
to two objects, or classes of objects ; the superlative compares one 
or more thinjrs with all others of the same class, whether few or 
many ; as, " Edward is taller than James ; he is the largest of my 
scholars." 

EuLE V. — ^Pronouns. 

A Pronoun must agree with its antecedent, or 
the noun or pronoun which it represents, in per- 
son, number, and gender: as, "This is the friend 
of whom I spoke ; Tie has just arrived." — " This is 
the book which I bought ; it is an excellent work.'' 
— "Ye, therefore, who love mercy, teach yoiir 
sons to love it too." — Cotvper. 

Obs, 1. — ^When the antecedent is used figuratively^ the pronoun 
often agrees with it in the figurative, and not in the literal sense ^ 
as>, ^^ Grim DarJcness furls his leaden shroud." [3ee Syllepsis among 
the figures of Syntax. J 

Ohs. 2. — ^The pronoun we is Used by the speaker to represent him- 
self and others, and is therefore plural. But it is sometimes used, 
by a sort of fiction, instead of the singular, to intimate that the 
Fpeaker or writer is not alone in his opinions. 

Ohs, 3. — ^The pronoun you^ though originally and properly plural, 
is now generally applied alike to one person or more. [See Inst^ 
E. Gramm.^ pp. 50 and 137.] ' 

Obs, 4. — A pronoun someiimes represents & phrase or sentence^ or 
A quality expressed before by an adjective. In this case, the pro- 
noun, is always in the third person, singular, neuter: as, ^^ She is 
very handsome; and' she has the misfortune to know it^ 

Obs. 5. — ^The pronoun it is often used without a definite refer- 
ence to any antecedent; and, still more frequently, it refers to 
something mentioned in the subsequent part of the sentence. This 
pronoun is a necessary expletive at the commencement of a sen- 
tence, in which the verb is followed by a clause which, by trans- 
position, may be made the subject to the verb; as, "/i5 is impossible 
to please every one^ — "/i was requisite tJiat the papers should hesenC* 

Ohs. 6. — In familiar language, the relative in the objective case 
\s frequently understood; as, " Here is the letter [whicli] I received.'* 
The omission of the relative in the nominative case, la inelegant ; 
as, ** This is the worst thing [th^f] could happen," 

EuLE VI. — ^Pronouns. 

When the antecedent is a collective noun con- 
veying the idea of plurality, the Pronoun must 
agree with it, in the plural number: as^"Th« 
cou/ioil were divided in ikQXV BexAvm^xxXaJ^ 
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Obs, 1. — ^A collective noun conveying the idea of unity requires 
a pronoun in the third person, singular, neuter ; as, " The nation 
will enforce its laws." 

Obs, 2. — Most collective nouns of the neuter gender, may take 
the regular plural form^ and be represented by a pronoun in the 
third person, plural, neuter; as, " The nations will enforce their laws.'' 

EuLE YII. — Pronouns. 

When a Pronoun has two or more antecedents 
connected by and^ it must agree with them in the 
plural number : as, " James and John will favour 
us with thdr company." 

Obs, 1. — When the antecedents are of different persons^ the first 
person is preferred to the second, and the second to the third ; as, 
" Jolin, and thou, and I, are attached to our country." — " John and 
thou are attached to your country." 

Obs, 2. — ^The gender of pronouns, except in the third person 
singular, is distinguished only by their antecedents. In expressing 
that of a pronoun which has antecedents of different genders^ the 
masculine should be preferred to the feminine, and the feminine to 
the neuter. 

EuLE Yin. — Pronouns. 

When a Pronoun has two or more singvlar 
antecedents connected by or or nor^ it must agree 
with them in the singular number: as, ^^ James or 
John will favour us with his company." 

Obs, — When antecedents of different persons, numbers, or gen- 
ders, are connected by or or nor^ they cannot be represented by a 
pronoun that is not applicable t6 each of them. 

Rule IX. — ^Yerbs. 

A finite Verb must agree with its subject, or 
nominative, in person and number : as, " I hnow ; 
thou Tcnowst^ or hnowest ; he hnaivs^ or TcnowethP 
*^The hirdi flies; the birds ^." 

Obs. 1. — ^The adjuncts of the nominative, do not control its agree- 
ment with the verb; as, "Six months' interest was due."— ** The 
propriety of these rules is evident." — " The mill^ with all its ap- 
partenanoes, was destroyed^ 

Obs, 2. — The infinitive mood^ a phrase, or a senteneCy is sometimes 
the subject to a verb : a Bubject bf this kind, however composed, if 
U is taken as one whole, requires a verb in the third v^^^r^^vcv^^vc^sg^.- 
lar; as, " To lie is base."— *^ To see tKe mn \^ \\^^w\\.r— ^^T^xnJf^«<t 
^ap0 violated the law^ is evideut.^^— '''•For ulwtl -purpo** xVs«^ w^ 
Afr^ is not yet knowu.*» ■ " 
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Ohs, 8.— A neuter verb between two nominatives sbould be made 
to agree with that which precedes it; as, "Words are wind:" ex- 
cept when the terms are rhetorically transposed, and the proper 
«ul)ject is put after the verb ; as, '^ His pavilion were dark vfaters 
and thick clouds.'*'—'^'' Who art thou V 

Obs. 4. — When the verb has different forms^ that form should be 
adopted which is the most consistent with present and reputable 
tisnge, in the style employed ; thus, to say familiarly, " The clock 
hath stricken^'^^ — " Thou laughedst and talkedst^ when thou oughteet 
to have been silent," — " He readeth and writeth^ bnt he doth not 
cipher," — would be no better, than to use, don% wonHj carCt^ shan^ty 
and didrCt^ in preaching. 

Obs. 5. — The nominative to a verb in the imperative mood, is 
generally omii^^tZ; as, "Gaide [thou"] my lonely way." With the 
verb in all the other personal tenses, the nominative must be ex- 
pressed : except where two or more verbs are connected in the 
same constraction; as, "They bud, blow, wither, fall, and die," 

EuLE X. — ^Yerbs. — ^ 
When the nominative is a collective noun con- 
veying the idea of plurality, the Verb must agree 
with it in the plural number : as, " The council 
were divided." .■ 

Obs. — A collective noun conveying the idea of unitt/y requires a 
verb in the third person, singular; and generally admits also the 
regular plural construction : as, "His army was defeated,"— "His 
armies were defeated." Vr^ 

EuLE XI. — ^Verbs. ) 

When a Verb has two or more nominatives 
connected by and, it must agree with them in the 
plural number : as, 

" Judges and senates hcwe been bought for gold ; 
Esteem and love were never to be sold." — Pope. 

Obs. 1. — The conjunction is sometimes understood; as, 
"Art, empire, earth itself, to change are doomed." — Beattie. 

Obs. 2. — When the nouns connected are descriptive of one and 
the same thing^ they are in apposition^ and do not require a plural 
Verb : as, "This philosopher and poet i^jgw banished from his country." 

Obs. 3. — When the same nominative is repeated^ the words are in 
apposition^ and do not require a plural verb : as, 

"Love, and hve only, is the loan for love."— Yourvg, 
Obs. 4. — When the verb sepa/rates its nominatives, it agrees witk 
that whicli precedes it, and is understood to the rest; as, 

■ -" Forth in the pleasing apvvn^ 

Tby beauty walh^ thy tenderness, anilo'v^i.'''' — Thrnnaorw 
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Ohs, 5. — ^Whentwo subjects are connected, one of which is taken 
aflSrmatively, and the other negatively, they belong to different 
propositions ; and the verb or pronoun must agree with the affirm* 
ative subject, and be understood to the other ; as, " Diligent in* 
dustryy and not mean savings, produces honourable competence." 
So also when subjects are connected by as well as^ hut^ or save ; as, 
^^CcBaary as well as Oicero, was admired for his eloquence." — '•^Noth- 
ing but wailings wa^ heard.'*^ — ^^Kone but tliou can aid us." — " No 
mortal man^ save he, Tiad e'er surcivedy — Scott, 

Ohs, 6. — When the subjects are severally preceded by the adjeo^ 
tive each^ every ^ or tw, they are taken separately, and require a verb 
and pronoun in the singular number ; as, 

"And every sense, and every heart, m joy." — Thomson, 
" Each beast, each insect, happy in its own." — Pope, 

Ohs, 7. — Two or more distinct subject phrases connected by and^ 
require a plural verb ; as, "Tb he wise in our own eyes^ to he wise in 
the opinion of the world^ and to he wise in the sight of our Creator^ 
are three things so very different as rarely to coincide. — Blair, 

EuLE XII. — ^Verbs, 

When a Verb has two or more singular nomi- 
natives connected by or or nor^ it must agree with 
them in the singular number : as, ''Fear (?/» jeal- 
ousy affects him." 

Ohs,\, — When a verb has nominatives of different persons ot 
numhers^ connected by or or nor^ it must agree with that which is 
placed next to it, and be understood to the rest in the person and 
number required ; as, "Neither he nor his brothers were there." — 
'* Neither you nor I am concerned." 

Ohs, 2. — But when the nominatives require different forms of the 
verb, it is, in general, more elegant to express the verb, or its auxil- 
iary, in connection with each of them ; as, " Either thou art to 
blame, or I am." — " Neither were their numbers, nor was their dea- 
tination known." 

Ohs. 3. — The speaker should generally mention himself last ; as, 
** Thou or /must go." — "He then addressed his discourse to my 
father and m^." But in confessing a fault he may assume the first 
place ; as, "/and Robert did it." — M. Edgeworth, 

Ohs, 4. — ^Two or more distinct subject phrases connected by or 
or nor^ reauire a singular verb ; as, " That a drunkard should he 
poor^ or mat a fop should he ignorant^ is not strange,^' 

EuLE Xm. — ^Verbs. 

When verbs are connected by a conjunction, 
they must either agree in mood, tense, and form^ 
or have separate nomiuatvve% eiX\>T^s&^\ ^a*^'''*^^^ 
himself /idd the plough, 50^06<l \\i^ ^^^"^l.^ ^"^^ ^^ 
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tended tlie reapers." — ^^ She was proud, but she ij 
now humble." 

Obs, 1. — From this mle there are many receptions. We may^ 
without repeating the nominative, connect the present, the perfect, 
and the first-fatare tense of the indicative mood ; the corresponding 
tenses of the indicative and potential moods ; the affirmative and 
the negative form ; or the simple and the compound form. But 
tlie simple verb must, in general, be placed first ; a«, 

" What nothing earthly gives or can destroy,^'' — Pope. 
*' Some are^ and must be^ greater than the rest." — Id, 
" Flays round the head, but comes not to the heart. "-^/cZ. 
Obs, 2. — Those parts v^hich are common to several verbs, are 
generally expressed to the first, and understood to the rest ; as, 
" Every sincere endeavour to amend shall be assisted, [shall he] 
accepted, and [sJiall be] rewarded."—^" Honourably do the best you 
can" [^]. — *'He thought as I did" [^Ai/i^].— "You have seen it; 
but I have not" [seen it]. — " If you will go, I will" [^o]. 

-^ EuLB XrV. — ^Participles. 

Participles relate to nouns or pronouns, or else 
are governed by prepositions : as, " Elizabeth's 
' tutor at one time paying her a visit, found h^ 
employed in reading Plato." — Hume. 

Obs. 1. — The word to which the participle relates, is sometimes 
understood ; as, " Granting this to be true, what is to be inferred 
from it?" that is, *'/, granting this to be true, ash^ what is to be 
inferred from it?" Some grammarians have erroneously taught 
that such -participles are put absolute. 

Obs. 2. — ^Participles have the same government as the verbs from 
which they are derived. The preposition of, therefore, should not 
be used after the participle, when the verb does not require it. 
Thus, in phrases like the following, of is improper : " Keeping of 
one day in seven ;" — ''^By preaching of repentance;" — " They left 
beating o/FsluV^ 

Obs. 3. — An imperfect or a compound participle, preceded by an 
article, an adjective, or a noun or pronoun of the possessive case, 
becomes a verbal noun^ and, as such, it cannot govern an object 
after it. A word which may be the object of the participle in its 
proper construction requires the preposition of^ to connect it with 
the verbal noun ; as, 1. (By the participle,) " By exercising the body 
we promote health." 2. (By the verbal noun,) "By the exercising 
•* o/the body, health is promoted. 

Obs, 4.— Participles that have become nouns^ may be used as 

Buch with or without the article. But we sometimes find those 

which retain the government and the adjuncts of participles^ used 

S3J20UD3 before or after verbs ; as, " Exciting such disturbances, is 

unlawful " — "l?ebeJ]ion is rising against goveriiTftftnt.^'' T!\v\a \svQa« 

S^eJ constructioa w liable to ambiguity, and ou^Y. to\)^ «i^Q\Q^sb^ 
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Ohs, 5. — ^According to the analogy of Oreek and Latin^ there are 
several intransitive verbs after which the participle in ing^ relating 
to the nominative, may be used in stead of the intiuitive connected 
to the verb ; as, " OontinMQ following the Lord your God." — 1 8am.^ 
xii, 14. Greek, poreuomenoi — Latin, sequentes. Not understanding 
the nature of this construction, or not observing what verbs admit 
of it, some persons use the participle erroneously as the object of the 
transitive verb; and Murray has very unskillfully laid it dnwn ;is a 
rule, that "The participle with its adjuncts, may be considered as 
a substantive phrase in the objective case, governed by the preposi- 
tion or verb;" whereas, he himself on the preceding page, had 
cautioned the learner against treating words in ing^ " as if they were 
of an amphibious species, partly nouns and partly «jtfr^«;"— that is, 
" partly nouns and partly participles ;" for, according to Murray, 
participles are verbs. 

EuLE XV, — ^Adverbs. 
Adverbs relate to verbs, participles, adjectives, 
or other adverbs : as, " Any passion that hahitvr 
ally discomposes our temper, or unfits us for 
properly discharging the duties of life, has moat 
certainly gained a very dangerous ascendency." 

Obs, 1. — The adverb yes^ expressing a simple affirmation, and the 
adverb wo, expressing a simple negation, are always independent. 
They generally answer a question ; and are equivalent to a repeti- 
tion of it, in the form of an aflSrmative or a negative proposition. 

Obs. 2. — No is sometimes an adverb of degree^ and, as such, it 
can relate only to comparatives; as, "iVo greater'' — ''iVa sooner." 
iVb, when prefixed to a noun, is an adjective ; as, 

^^No clouds, 7u> vapours intervene." — Dyer, 

Obs. 3. — A negation in English admits but one negative word ; 
as, "I could not wait any longer," — not, "no longer." Double 
negatives are vulgar. 

Obs, 4. — The repetition of a negative word or clause, strengthens 
the negation ; as, " No, no, no." But two negatives in the same 
clause, destroy the negation and render the meaning affirmative ; 
as, "^(wdid they noi perceive their evil plight." — Milton, That 
is, they did perceive it. 

Obs, 5. — By the customary (but faulty) omission of the negative 
before buty that conjunction has acquired the adverbial sense of 
only ; and it may, when used with that signification be called an 
adverb. Thus the text, " He hath not grieved me but in part," [3 
'Cor.y ii, 6,] might drop the negative and still convey the same 
meaning : " He hath grieved m« but in part." 

Obs, 6. — y^e sometimes find adverbs used after the manner of 
nouns ; as, " The Son of Man hath not wJiere to lay his head."— 
Matl.y viii, 20. "The Son of God — was not -yea ^xv\ •aa'vj^Xi\i\.\^ 
him was y«»."— 2 Cor.^ i, 19. ^^ An ^UiiioX vjfm ^o<^ ^ii^^^^X^^^ 
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EuLE XYI. — Conjunctions. 

Conjunctions connect either words or sentences; 
as, " Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between 
rae amd thee, and between ray herdmen and thy 
berdmen ; for we are brethren." — Bible. 

Ohs. 1. — Conjunctions that connect particular words, geaerally 
join similar parts of speech, in a common dependence on some other 
term. Those which connect sentences or clauses, commonly unite 
one to an other, either as an additional affirmation, or as a cozidi« 
tion, -a cause, or an end. 

Obs, 2. — ^The conjunction as, often unites words that are in ap- 
position; as, "He oflfered himself as fi journeyman.^* 

Obs. 3. — As frequently has the force of a relative pronoun ; as, 
" Avoid such as are vicious." — " But to as many as received him, 
etc." — " lie then read the conditions asfollowy 

Ohs. 4.— The conjunction tJiat^ is frequently understood ; as, "Wo 
hoped [tJiat] you would come." 

Obs. 6. — ^'The conjunction tJiat, when it introduces a sentence as 
the subject of a verb, does not connect it to any other term ; as, 
" T?iat mind is not matter, is certain." 

Obs. 6. — After t?ian or as expressing a comparison, there is usu- 
ally an ellipsis of some word or words. The construction of the 
words employed, may be known by supplying the ellipsis ; as, " She 
is younger than I" [am].—''^ He does nothing, who endeavours to do 
more than [wTiat] is allowed to huma.mty:.''^— -Johnson. 

Obs. 7. — When two corresponding conjunctions occur, in their 
usual order, the former should be parsed as referring to the latter, 
which is more properly the connecting word; as, ^^ Neither sua nor 
stars in many days appeared." — Acts, xxvii, 20. 

Obs. 8. — Either, corresponding to or, and neither, corresponding 
to nor or not, are sometimes transposed, so as to repeat the dis- 
junction or negation at the end of the sen^tence; as, "Where then 
was their capacity of standin<x, or his either.''^ — Barclay^ - " He is 
very tall, but not too tall neither.'''* — Spectator, 

Etjle XVii. — Prepositions. 

Prepositions show the relations of things:. as, 
" The house was founded on a rock." 

Obs. 1. — In parsing any ordinary preposition, the learner should 

name the two terms of the relation, and apply the foregoing rule. 

The former terra of relation is sometimes understood ; as, \I say\ 

"In a word, it would entirely defeat my purpose." — "For all shall 

know me, [reckoning] from the least to the greatest." — Hebrews^ 

viii, 11. 

tP3s. 2. — When a preposition introduces the infinitive, a phrase, 

or a sentence, which is made the entire anb^ec^iox ^T^<\AfiA.tA of & 

proposition, it has no antecedent term oi reVaWou*, «a^ '''' To\j<6 t^^al^ 
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is, to be Lappy/' — " To be reduced to poverty, is a great affliction." 
— " For an old man to be reduced to poverty, is a very great afflic- 
tion." Dr. Adam remarks, that " To is often taken absolutely ; as, 
* To confess the truth,* — ' To proceed.' " But his examples are not 
appropriate; for what he and many other grammarians call the 
injfinitive absolute^ evidently depends on something understood. 

0h8, 3. — In the familiar style, a preposition governing a relative 
or an interrogative pronoun, is often separated from its object, and 
connected with the otlior term of relation; as, " Wfwm did he 
speak toV^ But it is more dignified, and, in general, more grace- 
ful, to place the preposition before the pronoun ; as, " To whom did 
he speak ?" 

Ohs, 4. — ^Two prepositions sometimes come together, so that 
they ought not to be separated in parsing ; as, " Lambeth is over 
against Westminster-abbey." — L. Murray, 

" And from "before the histre of her face." — Tliomson, 

Obs. 5. — Two separate prepositions have sometimes a joint refer- 
ence to the same noun ; as, " He boasted of and contended for^ 
the privilege." This construction is formal, and scarcely allow- 
able, except in the law style. It is better to say, " He boasted of 
the privilege, and contended for it." 

EuLE XYni. — Interjections. 

Interjections have no dependent construction ; 
as, " 0! let not thy heart despise me." — John-son. 

Obs. — " Interjections in English have no government." — Loioth, 
"When a word, not in the nominative absolute, is connected with 
an interjection, or used in exclamation, its construction generally 
depends upon something wnrf^r^tood , as, "AhTw^.^" — ^that is "Ah I 
pity me .''"— ^* IVo is m^ /"—-that \^''^o\stome r 



CHAPTER n. — OF GOVERNMENT.* 

Rule XIX. — Possessives. 

A noun or a pronoun in the possessive case, is 
governed by the name of the thing possessed : as, 

" Theirs is the vanity, the learning thine / 
Touch'd by thy hand, again Homers glories shine." 

Obs, 1. — The governing noun is sometimes understood ; as, " At 
the Alderman's" [house.]— '^'' A book of my brother's" [booh]. 

Obs, 2. — When nouns of the possessive case, are connected by 
conjunctions^ or put in apposition^ the sign of ^^^«^c^\^ xa»^ vj^- 

■ 

* Tbe arranaemmt of words is treated of Va \Jxo o\)ier^itt»Bik -^aa^t \Xifc^v2«Oa*' 
tacTo ftdly ia iho author's hu^er works. 
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ways be annexed to sach, and snch only, ^ immediately precede 
the governing noun, expressed or understood; as, "John and 
Eliza^s teacher is a man of more learning than James's, or An- 
drew's." — " For David my servant's sake." 

Obs. 3. — The apostrophe and 8 are sometimes annexed to that part 
of a compound name, which is, of itself in the objective case ; as, 
" The captain-of-the-giiard's house."— -ffiftfe. " The Bard-of-Lo- 
mond's lay is done." — Sogg, 

Obs. 4. — ^To avoid a concurrence of hissing sounds, the 8 is some- 
times omitted, and the apostrophe only retained ; as, " For con- 
science' sake." — " Moses' minister." — " Felix' room." — " Achilles* 
wrath." But in prose this ellision should be sparingly indulged. 

Ob8. 5. — The relation of property may also be expressed by the 
preposition of; as, " The will of man," — for " man's will.'' Of 
these forms, we should adopt that which will render the sentence 
the most perspicuous and agreeable; and, by the use of^oth, 
avoid an unpleasant repetition of either. 

EuLK XX. — Objectives. 
Active-transitive verbs, and their imperfect and 
preperfect participles, govern the objective case : 
as, " I found her assisting himy ** Having finished 
the workj I submit ^^." 

Obs, 1. — ^The objective case generally^?^<nr« the governing word: 
but when it is emphatic, it sometimes precedes it; as, ^^ This point 
they have gained." A relative or an interTog&tlye pronoun is com- 
monly placed at the head of its clause ; as, *^ Whom will the meet- 
ing appoint ?" 

Obs, 2. — Active-transitive verbs are sometimes followed by two 
objectives in apposition; as, "Thy saints proclaim thee hmg,^^ — 
Cowper. — " And God called the Jirm^am^ent Mea/oenJ*^ — Bible, 

Obs, 3. — When a verb is followed by two words in the objective 
case, which are not in apposition, nor connected by a conjunction, 
one of them is governed by a preposition understood ; as, " I paid 
[to] him the money. ^^ — " They offered [to] me a seatj*^ — " He asked 
[of] them the question." 

Obs. 4. — In expressing such sentences passively, the object of the 
preposition is sometimes erroneously assumed for the nominative: 
as, " He was paid the money, ^^ instead of, " The m>oney was paid [to] 
Aim." 

Obs. 5. — Some verbs will govern a Mndred noun, or its pronoun, 
but no other : as, " lie lited a virtuous Z(/*«." — " Hear, I pray you, 
this dream which I hxme dreamed.'''' — Oen., xxxvii, 6. 

EuLE XXI. — Same Cases. 
Active-intransitive, passive, and neuter verbs, 
and their jparticiples, take the same case after aa 
3^ore tbem, when both worda xeiex \,o \)cift ^asa!6 
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thing: as, " He retum'd tkfriefnd^ wJio came 2k foe? 
— ^^ The chUd was named John? — " It could not 
be U? 

Obs. 1. — This is, perhaps, more properly a rulo of agreement ; tha 
words connected by the verb, agree as if they were in appoHtimu 
-[See Rule 3d.] 

OJ>s, 2. — In the foregoing rule, the words after and lefore refer 
rather to the order of the sense and construction, than to the plac- 
ing of the words. The proper subject of the verb is the nominative 
to it, or before it, by Rule 2d ; and the other nominative, however 
placed, belongs after the verb, by Rule 21st. 

Obs, 3. — ^In interrogative sentences, the terms are usually trant' 
posedy or both are placed after the verb; as, 

" Whence, and wJtat art tJiou^ execrable shape ?" — Milton, 
" Art tJiou that traitor angel f art thou he .'" — Idem. 

Obs. 4. — ^In some peculiar constructions, both words naturally 
«ome before the verb ; as, " I know not who she is,""' And they are 
•ometimes placed in this manner by transposition: as, "Yet He 
it «.»' 

EuLE XXII. — Objectives. 

Prepositions govern the objective case : as, 

" Truth and good are one : 
• And beauty dwells in them^ and they ^7i her^ 
With Y\\.Q participation? — Aken^ide. 

Obs. 1. — ^Most of the propositions may take the imperfect partu 
ciple for their object ; and some, the preperfect : as, " On opening 
the trial, they accused him ofh^a/oing defrauded them." 

Obs. 2. — Prepositions are sometimes oUiptically construed with 
adjectives ; as, in vain^ in secret^ at first^ on high ; — i. o., in a vain 
manner^ in secret places^ at the first time^ on high places. In pars- 
ing, supply the ellipsis. [See Obs. 4th, under Rule 4th.] 

Obs. 8. — ^In a few instances, prepositions precede adverbs ; as ^at 
once^from above^for eoer. / These should be united if the terms are 
to bo parsed together as adverbs; but we may suppose the latter' 
words to be used substantively^ by Obs. 6tFf, on Rule 15th. 

Obs. 4. — ^When nouns of time or measure are connected with verbs 
or adjectives, the prepositions which govern them, are generally 
suppressed ; as, " We rodo sixty miles that day ;" that is, " through 
sixty miles on that day." — " The wall is ten feet high ;". that is,/ 
*' high to ten feet." In parsing, supply the ellipsis.* Such expres-. 
sions as, " A board of six feet long," — " A boy of twelve years old."^ 
—are wrong. Strike out of; or say, " A board of six feet %n 
length,''^ — " A boy of twelve years ofage."^^ 

Obs, 5.— -After the adjectives lihe^ near^ aiidnijgV^<^"^'t«^a»5SiSSQk^ 
to or unto is generaUy nnderstood', as, ^''l\i\a \vV^i\t.o ot uiij^^^ 
rer, *'^**Near [to] yonder copse." — ^^^ TtS\g\v \to\^i^3^a ii^<5«a»'a?;^ 

5 



'"^^ 
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Obs, 6. — ^The word worthy wliich most grammarians call an ad- 
jective, is followed either by the objective case or by a participle, 
supposed to be governed by <?^ understood ; as, " The book is worth 
a dollar." — " It is worth mentioning." Biit^ after a careful exam- 
ination of the term, we know no reason why worth should be called 
an adjeetivej rather than a preposition governing the word which 
follows it 

Obs. 7.— After verbs of giving, procuring, and some otliers, there 
■ is usually an ellipsis of to or /or before the objective of the person ; 
as, " Give [to] him water to drink." — " Buy l/br] me a knife," 

EuLB XXin.— Infinitives. 

The preposition to governs the infinitive mood, 
and commonly connects it to a finite verb ; as^ 
" I desii'e to leam,^'^ — Dr. Adam. 

Obs, 1. — ^Ifost grammarians have considered the sign to as Apart 
€fthe infinitive ; and have referred the government of this mood to 
a preceding verb. Bat the rule which they give is partial and 
often inapplicable; and their exceptions to it are numerous and- 
puzzling. Though the infinitive is commonly made an adjunct to some 
finite verb, yet it may be joined to almost all the other parts of 
8X)eech. — [See Institutes of E. Oram., p. 186.] 

Obs. 2. — The infinitive sometimes depends on a y&rb understood ; 
as, " To be candid with you, \I confess] I was in fault." 

EuLE XXIY. — ^Infinitives. 

The active verbs bid^ davp.^ fee\ liear^ ht^ mahe^ 
need^ see^ and their participles, nsually take the 
infinitive after them, without the preposition to ; as, 
" K he bade thee depart^ how darest thou stay f " 

Obs. 1. — The preposition is always employed after the pcusivs 
form of these verbs, and in some instances after the active ; as, " Ho 
•was heard to say." — " I cannot see to do it," — " "What would dare 
io molest him who might call on every side, to thousands enriched 
by his bounty ?" — Dr. Johnson. 

Obs. 2.— The auxiliary be of the passive infinitive is also snp% 
pressed after j^?, hear^mahe, and see ; as, " I heard the letter re<id^ 
Bot, " be readP 

EuLE XXV. — ^Nominative Absolute. 

A noun or a pronoun is put absolute in the nom* 
inative, when its case depends on no other word: 
as, " He failing.^ who shall meet success ?" — " Your 

/h^kers^ where are they? and the propTietey do 

they live forever ?" — Zeoh.^ \ h. 
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*' This said^ lie form'd thee, Adam I thee, O man.^ 
Dust of the ground." — Milton, 

Oba, 1. — A noun or pronoun is put absolute in the nominative^ 
onder the following four circumstances ; — 

1, When, toith a participle^ it is used to express a cause, or a 
oonoomitant fact ; as, 

" Thou looking on. 

Shame to be overcome or overreached, 
Would utmost vigor raise." — Milton. 

2. When, 5y a direct address, it is put in the second person, and 
Bet off from the verb ; as, ** At length, Seged, reflect and be wise.'' 

8. When, hy pleonasm, it is abruptly introduced, for the sake of 
emphasis ; as, ^^ He that is in the city, famine and pestilence shall 
devour him." — " Gad, a troop shall overcome him." — " The north 
and the south, thou hast created them."— jBiJZe. 

4. When, ly mere exclamation, it is used without address, and 
without other words expressed er implied to give it construction ; 



as, 



" Oh I deep Qnahnnimg prelude to repose. 
The dawn of bliss, the twilight. oi o\xv woes I" — Campbell. 

Ohs. 2. — ^The nominative put absolute with a participle, is equiv- 
alent to a dependent clause commencing with wJien, while, if, 
since, or "because ; as, *' I being a child,"— equal to, " When I was a 
child." 

Obs, 8. — ^The participle being is often understood after nouns or 
pronouns put absolute ; as, 

" Alike in ignorance, his reason [ ^] such, 

Whether ho thinks too little or too much." — Pope. 

Obs, 4. — All nouns preceded by an article, are in the third person ; 
and, in exclamatory phrases, such nouns sometimes appear to have 
no determinable construction : as, " O the depth of the riches botli 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God 1" — Rom., xi, 82. 

Obs. 6. — ^The case of nouns used in exclamations, or in mottoes 
and abbreviated sayings, often depends, or may be conceived to de- 

Eend, on something understood ; and when their construction can 
e satisfactorily explained on the principles of ellipsis, they are not 
put absolute. The following examples may perhaps be resolved in 
this manner, though the expressions "will lose much of their vivac- 
ity: "A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse!" — Shah. 
" JTeapa ipon heaps," — '' Shin for skin," — " An eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth,"— •" Z>ay after day,"—" World without end."-^ 
Mible. 

EuLE XXVI. — Subjunctives. 

A future contingency is best expressed by a 
verb in the Subjunctive pTe^e;TA,\ ^\A ^ tsj.^^^ 
. sapposition^ -vvith indefinite tVm.^,\i^ ^N«Vk\».*0^^ 
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Subjunctive imperfect; but a conditional cir- 
cumstance assumed as a fact, requires the Indi- 
cative Mood: as "If thou forsake him, he wiU 
cast thee off forever." — "If it were not so, I 
would have told vou." — "If thou went^ nothing 
would be gained. — "Though he is poor, he is 
contented." 



CHAPTEE m.— EXAMPLES OF FALSE SYNTAX. 

Designed to exercise the pupil in applying practically the Mulct qf 
Byntaa liable to be violated. To be corrected orally. 

Lesson I. — ^Undee Rule II. — Nominatives. 

1. Thee must have been idle. 

[FoBMULE. — Not proper, because the pronoun thee is in the ob- 
jective case, and is the subject of the verb must have been. But, 
according to Rule 2d, " A noun or a pronoun which is the subject 
of a finite verb, must be in the nominative case.'^ Therefore, t?ie$ 
should be thou; thus, Thou must have been idle.] 

2. Him that loiters by the way, may be belated. 

3. Them that labour, should be rewarded. 

4. Us who are spared, ought to be thankfuL 

5. You and me are equally concerned. 

6. Are not thee and him related ? 

7. My brother is older than me. 

8. He cannot read so well as thee. 

9. Who fastened the door ? Me. 
10. Whom do yon suppose did it? 

Lesson II. — IJndeb Bulk HI. — ^Apposition, 
1. I have heard from my cousin, she that was here last week. 

[FoBMULE. — ^Not proper, because the pronoun she is in the nom« 
inative case, and is used to explain the noun cousin which is in the 
objective case. But, according to Rule 3d, ^^ A noun or a personal 
pronoun, used to explain a preceding noun or pronoun, is put, by 
apposition, in the same case." Therefore, sh^ should be her ; thus, 
I have heard from my cousin, her that was here last week.] 

~ 3. That was the tailoress, her that made my clothes. 

3. I saw your friend, he that was here last winter. 

4. Dennis, the gardener, him that gave me the tuUps, has j^rom* 
/sfod me a piony, 

Lebson IU. — ^Undsb Buta "V.— "P^o^otwi^. 
X Ought not evevj man to be carefnl o! t\i«vr T«^M\fld3tf»t\ 
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fFoBMTTLB. — ^Not pFopef, becETise the prononn tlmr is of the 
plural number, and does not correctly represent its antecedent noun 
man^ which is of the third person, singular, masculine. But, ao- • 
cording to Rule 5th, " A pronoun must agree with its antecedent, 
or the noun or pronoun which it represents, in person, number, ana 
gender." Therefore, their should be hU; thus, Ought not ever/ 
man to be careful of his reputation ?] 

2. Every one must judge of their own feelings. — Byron, 

8. We may be displeased with a person without hating thenu 

4. I poured water on the embers to quench it 

5. Ask her for the scissors, and bring it to me. 

6. He had sown the oats, and it had already sprung up. 

Lesson^Y. — ^Undkb Rule YI. — ^Pbokottns. 

1. The jury will be confined until it agrees on a verdict 

[FoEMULK. — ^Not proper, because the pronoun it is of the singu- 
lar number, and does not correctly represent its antecedent jury^ 
which is a collective noun conveying the idea of plurality. But, 
according to Rule 6th, " When the antecedent is a collective noun 
conveyinff the idea of plurality, the pronoun must agree with it, in 
the plural number." Therefore, it should be they ; thus, The jury 
will be confined until they agree on a verdict] 

2. The people will not relinquish its rights. 
. 8. The clergy had declared its intention. 

4. The party disagreed among itself. 

5. The committee were unanimous, and this is its award* 

6. The company then renewed its claims 

Lesson Y. — ^Undee Rule YH. — ^Peokouks. 

1. Discontent and sorrow manifested itself in his countenance. 

[FoBMTTLE, — ^Not propcT, becausc the pronoun itself is of the 
Bingular number, and does not correctly represent its two anteced- 
ents, discontent and sorrow^ wbich are connected by and^ aud 
taken conjointly. But, according to Rule 7th, ^^ When a pronoun 
has twQ or more antecedents connected by and^ it must a^ree witli 
them in the plural number." Therefore, itself ^ould be taemselms i 
thus. Discontent and sorrow manifested ihemelves in his counteo^ 
ance.] 

2. Avoid lightness and frivolity : it is allied to folly. 
8. Truth and honesty cannot fail of its reward. 

4. Learning and good sense always adorn its possessor. 

5. Banish envy and strife, lest it utterly destroy your peace. 

6. Cherish love and unity : it is the life of society. 

Lesson YI. — Undeb Rule YIII. — Pronouns. 
1. Neither wealth nor honour can satisfy iVv^Vt ^Qk\as\^&. 

JyomiVLK, — ^Nbt proper, because t\\e v^otiovm tlve%T \^ '^'^^^^^^%^ 
uumber^ md does not correctly te^xeikeuX. V» V«^ wiXAfi^^**^ 
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wealth and h&naur, which are connected by nor^ and taken dis- 
junctirely. But, according to Rule 8th, " When a pronoun has 
two or more singular antecedents connected by or or nor, it must 
agree with them in the singular number." Therefore, t?mr should 
be its ; thus, Neither wealth nor honour can satisfy ite votaries.] 

2. Can justice or truth change their nature ? 
8. One or the other must relinquish their claim. 

4. Neither the lion nor the tiger will bow their neck to the yoke, 

5. The horse or the ox will lend thee their strength. 

<$• Neither my father nor my master would give their consent. 

Lesson VII. — ^Undkb Rule IX. — ^Yebbs. 

1. You was kindly received. 

[FoEMiTLE. — ^Not proper, because the verb was received is of the 
singular number, and does not agree with its nominative you^ which 
is plural. But, according to Rule 9th, *^ A finite verb must agree 
with its subject, or nominative, in person and number." Therefore, 
was recevoea should be were receioed; thus, You were kindly re- 
eeived.l 

2. Appearances is often deceptive. 

8. The propriety of such restrictions are doubtfuL 

4. There is windows on three sides of the room. 

5. Thou sees the difficulties with which I am surrounded. 

6. What does all my exertions avail ? 

Lesson VIII. — ^Undeb Rule X. — ^Vebbs. 

1. The people rejoices in that which should cause sorrow. 

[FoEMULE. — ^Not proper, because the verb rejoices is of the singu- 
lar number, and does nofj correctly agree with the nominative 
people, which is a collective noun conveying the idea of plurality. 
But, according to Rule lOth, " When the nominative is a colleetive 
noun conveying the idea of plurality, the verb must agree with it 
in the plural number." Therefore, rejoices should be rejoice; thua^ 
The people r^oice in that which should cause sorrow.] 

2. Tlie nobility was assured that he would not interpose. 
8. The committee has attended to their appointment. 

4. The majority was disposed to adopt the measure. 

6. All the world is spectators of your conduct. 

6. Blessed is the people that know the joyful sound.— -StJiiu 

Lesson IX. — ^Undee Rule XL — Vbebs. 
1. Industry and frugality leads to wealth. 
[FoEifULE. — ^Not proper, because the verb leads is of the singular 
rmmber, and does not correctly agree with its two nominatives, 
irtdustry and frugality, which are conne.cted by and, and taken 
conjointly. But, according to Rule 11th, "When a verb has two 
or more nominatives connected by a/nd, it must agree with theni 
J/2 the plural namber,^^ Therefore, leadA shoxvld b^ lead ; tlms, hkp 
dastrjr and frugality lead to wealth.'') 
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2. Temperance and exercise preserves health. 

8. My love and affection towards thee remains unaltered. 

4. Wealth, honour, and happiness, forsakes the indolent 

6. My flesh and my heart fa,\ieth.,—Bidle. 

6. In all his works, there is sprightliness and vigour. 

Lesson X. — ^Undeb Rule XII. — Verbs. 

1. Ignorance or negligence have caused this mistake. 

[FoEMULE. — Not proper, because the verb ha/ve caused is of the 
plural number, and does not correctly agree with its two nomina- 
tives, ignorance and negligence^ which are connected by or, and 
taken disjunctively. But, according to Rule 12th, " When a verb 
has two or more singular nominatives connected by or or nor, it 
must agree with them in the singular number." Therefore, have 
caused should be lias caused ; thus, Ignorance or negligence luu 
caused this mistake.] 

2. No axe or hammer have ever awakened an echo here. 
8. What the heart or the imagination dictate, flows readily. 
4. Neither authority nor analogy support such an opinion. 
6. Either ability or inclination were wanting. 

6. lie comes — ^nor want nor cold his course delay. — Johnson, 

Lesson XI. — Undee Rule XIII. — Verbs. 

1. They would neither go in, nor suffered others to enter. 

[FoRMULE — ^Not proper, because the verb suffered^ which is in 
the indicative mood, is connected, without repetition of the nomin- 
ative, to would go^ which is in the potential mood. Bat, accord- 
ing to Rule 13th; " When verbs are connected by a conjunction, 
they must either agree in mood, tense, and form, or have separate 
nominatives expressed." Therefore,- suffered should be toould suffer ; 
(would understood ;) thus. They would neither go in, nor suffer 
others to enter.] 

2. Does not he waste his time, and neglects his lessons? 

3. Did not she send, and gave you this information? 

4. Their honours are departing, and come to an end. 

6, Ho had retired to his farm, and appeared to be happy there. 
6. He was elected to the office, but would not serve. 

Lesson XH. — ^Undeb Rule XX. — Objectives. 

1. She I snail more readily forgive. 

[FoRMUi^ — ^Not proper, because the pronoun she is in the nom- 
inative case, and is the object of the active-transitive verb shall 
forgive. But, according to Rule 20th, "Active-transitive verbs, 
and tlieir imperfect and preperfect participles, govern the objective 
case." Therefore, she should be her ; thus, Mer I shall mai:<^ \«5a^^ 
forgive.] 

2, Thon only have I chosen* 
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8. Who shall we send on this errand ? 

4. My father allowed my brother and I to accompany him. 

5. He that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. 

6. Who should I meet but my old friend 1 

Lesson XIH.— Undeb Rule XXL — Same Gases. 

1, We did not know that it was him. 

• [FoBMULE. — Not proper, because the pronoun him, which folloiv* 
the neuter verb was, is in the objective case, and does not agree 
with the pronoun it, which precedes the verb, in the nominative ; 
both words referring to the same thing. But, according to Rule 
21st, "Active-intransitive, passive, and neuter verbs, and their 
participles, take the same case after as before them, when both 
words refer to the same thing/' Therefore, him should be Jie ; thus. 
We did not know that it was he.] 

2. We thought it was thee. 

8. 1 would act the same part, if I were him, 
4. It could not have been her. 
6. It is not me that he is angry with. 
6. They belie ved^ it to be I. 

Lesson XIY. — ^TJndeb Rule XXTT. — Objectives. 

1. It rests with thou and me to decide. 

[FoBMULE. — ^Not proper, because the pronoun thou is in the nom- 
inative case, and is governed by the preposition with. But, ac* 
cording to Rule 22d, "Prepositions govern the olyective case." 
Thererore, thou should be thee; thus, It rests with thee and me to 
decide.] 

2. Let that remain a secret between you and I. 
8. I lent the book to some one, I know not who. 
4. Let no quarrel occur among we three fellows. 
6. Who did he inquire for ? Thou. 

6. From he that is needy,' turn not away. 

Lesson XV. — ^TJndee Rule XXIH. — I^jtinxtives. 

1. Ought these things be tolerated? 

[Fobmule. — Not proper, because the infinitive he tolerated, is not 
preceded by the preposition to. But, according to Rule 28d, " The 
preposition to governs the infinitive mood, and commonly connects 
it to a finite verb.*' To should be inserted; thus, Ought those 
things to be tolerated ?] 

2. Please excuse my son's absence. 
8. Cause every man go out from me. 
4. Forbid them enter 'the garden. 

A Do yon not perceive it move? 
6. Allow others discover your merit. 
T. He was seen go in at that gat«. . \ 
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Lesson XYI. — ^Undeb Rule XXIV.— Infinitives. 

1. They need not to call upon her. 

[FoBMULB. — ^Not proper, because the preposition to is inserted 
before eaU^ which follows the active verb veed. But, according to 
Rule 24th, "The active verbs 5wZ, dare^/eel^ Jiear^ let, make, need^ 
see, and their participles, usually take the infinitive after them, 
without the preposition toJ^ Therefore, to should be omitted; 
thus, " They need not call upon her.] 

2. I felt a chilling sensation to creep over me. 
8. I have heard him to mention the subject 
4. Bid the boys to come in immediately. 

6. I dare to say he has not got home yet. 
6. Let no rash promise to be made. 

Lesson XVII. — ^Undeb Rule XXV. — ^Nom. Absoluts. 

1. Him having ended his discourse, the assembly dispersed. 

[FoRMULE. — ^Not proper, because the pronoun him, whose case 
depends on no other word, is in the objective case. But, accord- 
ing to Rule 25th, " A noun or a pronoun is put absolute in the 
nominative, when its case depends on no other word." Therefore, 
Aim should be Tie; thus, Me having ended his discourse, the assem- 
bly dispersed.] 

2. Me being young, they deceived me. 

8. Them refusing to comply, I withdrew. 

4. The child is lost ; and me, whither shall I go ? 

6. Thee being present, he would not tell what he knew, 

6. Arise, and gird thyself, O thee that sleepest I 

7. O wretched us I shut from the light of hope I 

8. "Thee tool Brutus, ray soul" cried Coasar overcome. 

9. But him, the chieftain of them all, 
His sword hangs rusting on the wall. 

Lesson XVIII. — ^Undeb Rule XXVI. — Subjunctives. 

1 . He will not be pardoned, unless he repents. 

[FoBMULE. — ^Not proper, because the verb repents, which id used 
to express a future contingency, is in the indicative mood. But, 
according to Rule 26th, " A future contingency is best expressed 
by a verb in the subjunctive, present." Therefore, repents bhouid 
be rq>ent ; thus. He will not be pardoned unless he repent.} 

2. I shall walk out in the afternoon, unless it rains. 
8. If thou feltest as I do, we should soon decide. 
4. I knew thou wert not slow to hear. 

6. Let him take heed lest he falls. 
6. If thou castest me of[^ I shall \>« T(\\%^Tti\^<^. 
/. / believed, whatever was t\\e \aBv\©^ «ii\ N^o\s\^\i^^^^ 
& If he was aa impostor^ lie m\ia\»\xavQ>a^^xi ^^x^oXft^* 
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CH^IPTER lY.— ANALYSIS ANP PARSING. 

Two or more subjects connected by a conjunc- 
tion, may belong to the same predicate ; or two 
or more connected predicates may have the same 
subject. In this case, the sentence should be con- 
sidered simple^ with a compound subject or predi- 
cate. 

Phrases are either simple^ complex^ or com- 
pound. 

A phrase, containing a phrase as an adjunct of 
its principal part, is called a complex phrase j as, 
"By the bounty of Seaven.^^ 

A phrase, composed of two or more coordinate 
phrases, is called a compound phrase'^ as, ^^Stoop- 
ing down and looking in.'^ 

EXEBCISE I. 

Analyze the following sentences^ pointing out (he compound sub^ 
jeeta and predicates^ and distinguishing the different kinds of phrases. 

Example. — " The Gauls, a barbarous people, in the fourth cen- 
tury before Christ, invaded Italy and burned Rome." 

This is a simple declarative sentence, kaving a compound predicate. The snbjeot is 
Oaius; the cumpuand predicate is invaded and hurnea; the objects are JUtlp 
and Rome. 

The adjuncts of the subject are the and people, a and harbaroiM bein^ adjuncts of 




objects has any adjuncts. 



Temperance and exercise preserve the health both of the body 
and the mind. The wild animals turned, looked, and ran away. 
The faculty of rejxsoning accurately, is possessed by very few. The 
sun was pouring its meridian rays upon the Arabian desert, when 
ft caravan halted for refreshment and repose. Obidah, the, son of- 
Abensina, left the caravansary, early in^ the morning, and pursued 
his journey through the plains of Hindoostan. I went. by the fieltl 
of tJie slothful, andljy the vineyard of the man yoid of understand- 
ing. The Puritans rejected with contempt the ceremonious. homage 
of other sects. Afflicted by this spectacle of suffering, he proffered 
immediate relief. By what authority doest thou these things ? In 
tAe aatnmn of 1 783, the war of the Revolution had dosed with 
^/oiy to the several States. The creation \a a grv^wd wvnseum filled 
9rj£li wonders, aoil beaatAoa^ and glories, ¥mQ ^viiWlUv^Vi ^<»^x«^ 
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the effect of spoDtaneous thoughts aod a labored style. A large, 
branching, aged oak is, perhaps, the most venerable of all inanimate 
objects. We shopid fo^ive freely, but forpet rarely. Get justly, 
use soberly, distribute cheerfully, and live contentedly. 

PARSING. 

After analyzing ea/^h of tJie above sentences^ let the pupil be required 
to distinguish the different parts of speech, and their classes ; to 
mention their modifications in order ; to point out their relation^ 
agreem^ent, or government; and to apply the Rules of Syntax, 
Thus: — 

EXAMPLB PABSED. 

" Man's highest interest consists in virtue." 

VarCa Is a common noon, of the third person, singular nnmbor, masculine gender, and 
possessive case : and is governed by interest ; according to the Bule 19th, 
Avhich says, ^ A noun or a pronoun in the possessive case, \a governed by the 
name of the thing possessed." 

ffe^A^fi^ is a common adjective, of the superlative degree; compared higTi, hiffher, 
higheet: and relates to interest ; according to Kule 4th, which says, "Adjec- 
tives relate to nouns or pronouns." 

Interest is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, neuter gender, and 
nominative case : and is the subject of consists; according to Kule 2d, which 
says, " A noun or pronoun whicn is the subject of a finite verb, must be in 
the nominative case." 

Constats is a regular neuter verb, ft-om consist, consisted, consisting^ consisted; 
found in the indicative mood, present tense, third person, and singular num- 
ber; and agrees with its nominative interest; according to Bule 9th, which 
says, " A finite verb must ogree with its subject, or nominative, in person and 
number." 

In is a preposition : and shows tho relation between virtue and consists ; according 
to Rule 17th, which says, " Prepositions show the relation of things." Be- 
cause the phrase in mrtue modifies consists. 

Virtue is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, neuter gender, . 
and objective cose: and is governed by in; according to Bulo 22d, which 
says, '•I'repositiona govern the objective case." 

ExEBOisE II. — The Subject Phease. 

Jn thisy and each of the following exercises^ let the pupil be required 
to analyze according to the example, and parse as m the preceding 
exercise. 

Example. — ^^ To be at once a rake and glory in the character, 
discovers a bad disposition and a bad heart/* 

This Is a simple declarative sentence, having a componnd subject Tlie subject Is 
composed of the two coordinate phrases, 7b be at cmo$ a rake and to glory in the 
character, connected by and; the principal part of the first phrase is tooe; and 




being moaifled by <A«. The predicate of the sentence is disconers ; the objects, ditt- 
fotition «nd heart, each moaiflcd by tho adjuncts a and had. 

To do good to all men, is the duty of a Oh<fetian. S Ridjpg .<». 
horseback is a beneficial exercise, i To live soberly, righteously.- aho 
piously, comprehends the whole of our duty. To be totalVj \b&1- 
ferent to praise or censure, la a T^a\ ^eifeQ.\.\Ti Osv^x^^^fe^. *^Sassfc 
reuudned calm, under such proYOoaidoi^^ viw^ «* ^to^t q1x««ejw**w» 
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eelf-control. To be continually subject to the breath i of slander, 
will tarnishi the purest reputation. To perceive nothing or not to 
perceive, is the same. To profess regard and act injuriously, dis- 
covers a base mind. To know one's own ignorance, is generally 
conducive to Improvement. To be happy without the approval of 
conscience, is impossible. To err is human ; to forgive, divine, 

ExEROiSB III. — ^TiTE Object Pheasb. 

Example. — "Pope professed to have learned his poetry from 
Dryden." 

Tbia is a simple declarative sentence. The snbject is Pope; the predicate is pro- 
fM»&d; the object is the complex phrase, to have learned his poetry from Dryden. 
The principal part of the phrase is, to hxwe learned; its adjancts, the object poetry 
and tne simple adverbial phrase /rom Dryden; poetry is modified by the adjunct Ai«. 
neither the subject nor the predicate of the sentence, lias any adjuncts. 

/ "We should always desire to obey the dictates of conscience. Z He 
who desires, to be happy, should cultivate integrity and self-respect. 

ij'We swear to preserve, the blessings for^which our fathers toiled and 
bled. The teacher enjoined upon, his pupils, to be industrious in 
study, to cultivate a virtuous disposition, and especially to love 
truth. Seek earnestly, to improve your talents. Cease to do evil, 
learn to do well. I dare not proceed so hastily, lest I give offence. 

•«<N'ever attempt to conceals fault, but confess it freely. We should 
love to do what God commands. Artazerxes being thus entreated, 
could not refuse to pardon him. By the faults of others, wise men 
learn to correct their own. He began again to teach by the 
seaside. '*" 

ExEBCisE lY. — The Attribute Phease. 
Example. — " His object was not to surprise his readers.*' 




The object of punishment should be, to reform the wicked. To 
be good is to be happy. To surrender without making resistance, 
would be, to submit to a base and inglorious death. To attempt 
further ^o illustrate so plain a truth, would be only to spend time 
uselessly. To smile on those whom we should censure, is to bring 
guilt upon ourselves. , The tendency of /evilfo, to make men miser- 
able. The highest art of the mind of man/ is, to possess itself with 
trancLoiility in the hour of danger. He was known to be kept in 
closfe custody at Oxford. My power is to advise, not to compel. 
Is life to be purchased at the price of chains and slavery ? The 
fillip is to sail to-morrow. His conduct was greatly to be admired. 
My friend is in very good health. The train might have been off 
/l/e track. The vessel was behind its usual time. To submit to 

jnsaJt, 7>, to give occasion for it. The sUyQt ft^Q \a XQckaofid to liave 

wjawenced at tbe^ death of Augustua, 
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ExEROiSB V. — Adjeotite and Adverbial Phrases, 

Example. — " Whero there is no knowledge of the law, a man 
acting in opposition to it, cannot be properly said to trans- 
gress it." 

This Is a complex declarative sentence. The principal clause is, a man acting in 
omtosition to it^ can/not be properly said to tra/nagress it; the dependent clause is, 
wnere ^re is no knowledge of the law. The connective is where. 

The subject of the principal clause is man; the predicate, con. be said; the attri- 
bute, to transgress it. The adjuncts of the subject are a, and the complex adjective 
Shrase, acting in opposition to it; the principal part <>f tlie phrase is acting, m«di- 
ed by the complex adverbial phrase, in opposition to it, the principal part of which 
is opposition, modified by the simple adjective phrase, to it. The amuncts of the 

Eredicate are not oxi^ properly, and the dependent clause ; the adjunct of the attribute 
I the object it. 

The Bubiect of the dependent clause is knowledge; the predicate is is. The ad- 
juncts of the subject are no and the simple adjective phrase, of the law ; the adjunct 
of the predicate is there. 

Genius has often been discovered in persons of a very hnmble 
condition in life. In summer the fervid sun darting his direct rays, 
oppresses us with heat. A man of integrity will never listen to 
any reason against conscience^The ambition to excel waa-UAnifest 
in all his acts. An old man was busily employed in planting and 
ingrafting an apple-tree. "We should always strive to do right. 
Eliza's benevolence in relieving the poor was much to be com- 
mended. Christians should exhibit an ability to endure the various 
vicissitudes of life. Newton's ideas regarding the nature of comets, 
were quite fanciful. Honors bestowed on the illustrious dead, have 
in them no admixture of envy. A habit of sincerity in acknowl* 
edging faults, is a guard against committing them. 

Exercise YI. — The Explanatory Phrase. 
Example.*-" It is a Christian's vocation to do good to all." 

This is a simple declarative sentcnee. The snbject is it ; the predicate is is: th« 
t\Xv\h\x\,vt \a vocation. The adjunct of the subject is the explanatory phrase, to d9 
good to all ; the principal part of the phrase is to do, its adinncts are the object 
good and tlic simple adverbial phrase, to all. The adjunct of the attribute !• Chris- 
tian's, modified by a. 

It is a great crime to deceive the innocent and confiding. It is 
good to sing praises unto our God. It is impossible lo instrucc 
those who have no desire to learn. It is of little use to form i)lans 
of life. It deserves our best skill, to inquire into those rules, by 
which we may guide our judgment. It is a sign of great prudence, 
to be willing to receive instruction. It is the duty of public speak- 
ers, in addressing any popular assembly, to be previously masters 
of their subject. It pleased Barias tho King, to set over the king- 
dom a hundred and twenty princes, who should be over the whole 
kingdom. 

Exercise VII. — ^Tite I^hjependent Piibabr, 
Example 1. — "Night coming on, the battle was discontinued." 

This is a simple declarative sentence. The snbject la hottXA ; \.\\fe ^.x^^taSyjk N&x'**'** 
iisconiinued^ Tho adjunct of the anhject \a ihA. • Night com\im <wsV» ^-^ ^^'^^'^'^T-To 
entjthraao ; Hs principal part is nighL ih© n^vxiwil v>l>KV\Oa.UN^vft Xv^xxV5v>iNa w^-wiwv.^x 
moal&ed by on. 
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ExiiftVLE 2.—" To speak candidly, I did not quite understand the 
subject." 

A simple declarative sentence. The subject is /; the predicate is did understand; 
the object is 6ubJ6Ct. The adjuncts of the predicate are not and quite; that of the 
object is Vie. To speak candidly is an independent phrase ; the principal part being 
to speakf modified by candidly. 

To confess the truth, .Jjvas Very much in fault. Generally speak- 
ing, the conduct of that man is unexceptionable. Theron and As- 
pasia took a morning walk into the tields ; their spirits cheered, 
and their imaginations lively ; gratitude glowing in their hearts, 
and the whole creation smiling around them. | The Senate con- 
Bented to the creation of tribunes of the people, Appius alone pro- 
testing against the measure. To be plain with you, your conduct i3 
very much to be censured. , Considering the circumstances, the de- 
gree of success which you have attained, is highly deserving of 
commendation. All obstacles having been overcome, he finally 
reached the goal of his ambition. My dear friend, how glad I am 
to see you 1 (Pause for a while, ye travellers of earth, to contem- 
plate the universe around youL) Green be the turf above the© 
friend of my better days ! Shame being lost, all virtue ia lost, 

ExEKOiSB YIII. — Thb Subject Claubk. 
ExAMPT.E. — "That vice conducts to misery, is certain." 

This is a oomplex declarative sentence. The subject is the dependent clause, Ties 
conducts to misery ; the predicate is is; X\\e attribute is certain. The subject of 
the dependent clause is ftc«: the predicate is conducts^ inodifled bj tho ciinple ad- 
verbiul phr^^se, to misery. That is the connective of the two clauses. 

That you have wronged me, doth appear in this. Whence pro* 
ceeded tliis sad calamity, has not been ascertained. "Why he com- 
mitted so dreadful a crime, is a mystery. Who wrote the letters of 
Junius, is not positively known. That it is our duty to bo kind to 
our fellow-creatures, does not admit of a doubt. That I know not 
what I want, is the cause of my complaint. How tliis difficulty is 
be solved, is beyond conjecture. That idleness leads to ruin, and 
that industry insures success, are certain truths. That Julius Caesar 
Invaded Britain, is a well-known historical fact. That integrity is 
^atial to success in life, ought to bo continually inculcated on tho 
jpttng. 

ExBRCiSE IX. — The Object Clause. 

• Example.—" Remember that indolence can lead to nothing but 

disgrace and misery." 

This is a complex imperative sentence. The subject is thou (nnderttood) ; th« pre^ 
dicate is remember ; the object is the dependent clause, Jndolencs can lead^ &«• 
That is the connective. The subject of the dependent clause is indciUince; th« 

fredlcate is can lead, which is modified by the complex adverbial phrase,^ ncthin^ 
ut disgrace and misery ; the principal part of this jihrase is nothing^ modltlod by 
the phrase, hut disgrace and misery. \But — a preposition.] 

The orator felt that every eye was upon. \i\m. 3o\\ti aaya that 
/ti8 brother is not welJ, Always bear ia mmOL \.\\a\. "sou on"*^ ^'i^Jn 



V 
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much to your parents. The fool hath said in his heart, There is no 
God. See! Aspasio, Jiow all is calculated to administer the highest 
delight to mankind. He said, that he was well apprised of the obe- 
dience which he owed to the laws. She had now to learn what it 
is to be a slave. Consider well whether you are able to perform 
this gi*eat undertaking. Remember, Almet, that the world in 
which thou art placed, is but the roajl to another. And Nathan 
said unto David, Thou art the man. Then said Joab to Oushi, Go 
• tell the king what thou hast seen. The scril)es spake unto him, 
saying, Tell us by what authority doest thou these things? The 
cynic observed that the philosopher who could dine on herbs, 
might despise the company of a king. 

ExEBOisE X. — ^Thb Object Clause. — Infinitive Form. 

01)8. — In the infinitive form of this clause, the subject and predi- 
cate are connected indirectly. The predicate, instead of being a 
finite verb, is a verb in the infinitive mood, and its subject is in the 
objective case. Thus, in the sentence, " lie commanded the army 
to march," army is the subject, and to marc\ the predicate; be- 
cause it is indicated (although indirectly) that the act of marching 
is performed by the agent anny^ the sentence being equivalent to, 
" Ho commanded that the army should march." 

Example. — " Conversation makes a man grow wiser." f^.^ 

This is a complex declarative sentence. The subject is Conversation; the predl- '* "^ 
e»t%Umakefi; the object is the inflnitive clause, o mow (to) /j-rowwiaflr. Tiio subject 
of the dependent clause is man, muUifled by a; the predicate is, to grow ; the attri- 
bute, water, 

I heard him relate the story of his wrongs. I heard a faint voice 
call my name. Let us then be up and doing. In this melancholy 
state, ho commanded messengers to recall his eldest son, Abouzaid, 
from the army. Let the dead past bury its dead. We often s^e 
bad men intrusted with very important duties. . The united 
mony of many witnesse.^, ])roved him to be guilty of the crime Witil 
which he was charged. Forbid them to enter the giarden. '"^Z 
Sovereigns requested Columbns to return, and bo present at tl*iB 
Convention. It was -the peculiar artifice of Habit, not to sufTer \ 
her power to be felt at first. ^ 

ExEEOisE XI. — The Attribute Olattse. ■ -^ 

Example. — " His reply was, that he was rore of success." -. 

This Is a complex declarative sentence. The subject is reply ; the prodicato is "-"^ 
vmh: the attribute is the dependent eiause, lie was sure of success. The eunnective ^ 
Uthut, ^ ^<> 

^y liopo ^^^fl|^Bp^ ^^^^ regain your liberty. His decision was, 
thkt the cu^jK^pBuld be punished. The physician's directions 
were, that the pjoTent should travel to the SoutU^ Uv\jA. Vvb '^•wJs.^ 
avoid excitement, and that he a\\o\i\OL \>ft Ci»x^lv\ va. ^x'tX.* "^vs^^'*?^ 
opiaioa mth regard to the tidea vraa^ t\iaX» W^'i ^'t^ Q»»ii&5w Nn ^^"^ 
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attraction of the moon. The general sentiment is, that hiB conduct 
was entirely unjustifiable. The cause of so ^'eat an error might 
hayc been, that the subject had not been sufficiently studied. The 
cause of the defeat was, that the army had not been supplied with 
the means of transportation. 

ExEECiSB XTI.— Adjeotiyk Am) Adverbial Olattses. 

Example. — " And when the king came in to see the guests, h» 
saw there a man that had not on a wedding garment." 

Complex declarative sentence. "" 

Subject, A«; predicate, soto ; object, wfln. Adjancts of predicate, there^ and th© 
adverbial claaso, when the king came in to »m the gueets; adjuncts of object, a and 
the adjective clause, that ha^ not on a wedding garment. (Let the pupil analyze 
•ach dependent clause as in the preceding exercises.) 

"When they arrived at the orchard, they commenced to gather 
the fruit which they found scattered on the ground. \Yhile you 
are striving to acquire knowledge, endeavor also to become vir- 
tuous and good. Where your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also. He who talks loudly of qualities thatt he does not possess, is 
a boaster. The globe on which we live, is called the earth. What 
we are afraid to do before men, we should be much more afraid to 
think before God. The place in which this event occurred, is not 
mentioned by the geographers who wrote at that time. The 
scholar who is attentive and persevering, is sure to excel, y Wo 
naturally look with strong emotion to the spot, where the ashes of 
those we have loved, repose. Ha that lies abed all a summer's 
morning, loses the chief pleasures of the day; he that gives up his 
youth to indolence, undergoes a loss of a like kind. What would 
dare to molest him who might call, on every side, to thousands en- 
riched by his bounty? He who knows not what it is to labor, 
knows not what it is to enSDy. * The promise that he should be 
rewarded, was kept. The merchant received intelligence that his 
ship had been wrecked. 

Exebcise XIIL— The Explanatoby Clause. 
Example. — " It is an old saying that, * Truth lies in a well* ** 

Complex declarative sentence. 

Subject, t^; predicate, m; attribute, «ayf«(7. 

Adjunct of the subiect the explanatory clause, truth liea in a well; adjancts of 
attribute, an and old. That, a ctn^anction connecting the principal and the depend- 
ent clause. 

It is said by some, that Oolurabus had a haughtiness of manner. 
It has been conclusively proved, that the earth is not the centre of 
the universe. It has always been the earnest wish of parents, that 
their children should be well educated. It makes a great difference 
to us, whether death is a perpetual sleep, or the beginning of an- 
other and better life. And it was told Joab, Behold, the khig 
weepeth and monrneth for Absalom. The question whether purity 
or mixture of race is most conducive to national greatness, appears 
not to be fully settled. It is a source of astonishment to all hi« 
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friends, tliat he should have been guilty of so di8^n:ticeful an act 
It was observed, that he derived no joy from the benefits which he 
difEused. It was in the spring of the year, that Xerxes commenced 
his march to the Hellespont. It was with the utmost difficulty, 
that the American union was formed. 

ExEBOiSB XI Y.— The Paeenthetioal Olauie. 

Example. — " ' Life,' says Seneca, ' is a voyage, in the progress of 
which, we are perpetually changing our scenes.' " 

A coDiponnd declarative sentence. 

Subject, ^(/'d; predicate, {«/ attribute, «o^a0r«. 

Adjunct ot voyage is the simple adjective clause, in the progress of foAich we are 
perpetually changing our scenes. The subject is toe; predicate, are changing; 
object, soeties. Adjuncts of predicate, perpetually^ and, in the progrens of tohieh— 
a complex adverbial phrase; principal part, progress; adjunct, of which. Says 
Seneca^ is a simple parenthetical clause. Subject, Seneca; predicate, says. . 

Obs. — Sentences of this form may be analyzed by considering the 
parenthetical clause, the principal one, and the rest of the sentence 
a dependent clause. The mode indicated above is, however, prefer- 
able ; as, although the parenthetical clause is united in construction 
with the other part of the sentence, it is not necessary to complete 
the sense 

Study, I beseech you, to store your minds with useful knowledge. 
" Thirst for glory," says a great writer, " is often founded on ambi- 
tion and vanity." "Son of affliction," said Omar, "who art thou 
and what is thy distress ?" " Almet," said he, " remember what 
thou hast seen, and let this memorial be written upon the tablet of 
thy heart." llow dangerous soever idleness may be, are there not 
pleasures, it may be said, which attend it? A man who cannot 
read, let us always remember, is a being not contemplated by the 
genius of the American constitution. 

ExEBOiSE XY. — Compound Sentences. 

Obs, 1. — ^In analyzing comnound sentences, the leading clatiss 
should be distinguished from the subordinate clause. It must also 
be understood that the dependence of the latter upon the former, 
is logical^ not grammatical, differing in this respect altogether from 
the relation of the frincipal and the dependent clause of a complex 
sentence, which is grammatical, the latter being an adjunct^ or used 
as one of the principal parts, in the principal clause. 

Obs, 2. — Some clauses are simply connected without logical or 
grammatical dependence. They may then be called eoordinats 
clauses, 

^T* In the followins examples of analysis, for the purpose of abbreviation, and !m 
order to furnish the pupil with a ready method of clearly representing, in written 
exercises, the parts of a sentence and their rclatiens, tiie compound clauses or mtm,' 
hei'ssxe marked by Capitals; the simple clauses^ by numerals ; and the phrases^ by 
small letters. When those are all written out in their order, the general eharnoter of 
tbe sentence will bo nt once exhlbittHl. S. stands for subject; P., for predtoAte; O^ 
•IJttOti AtU, attrlbuto *, Ad., adjunct. 
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Example. — " The only amaranthine flower on earth is virtue, tho 
only lasting treasure, truth." 

Compoand declarative sentence, consisting of two coordinate clauses, without ft 
connective. 

1. 77U only amaranthine flower on earth is virtue^ 

2. The only lasting treasure {is) tnUh, 
1. Simple declarative) clause. 

B. flower ; P. is ; Att. virtue. 

Ad. 8. the^ ordyy amaranthine^ on earth (a) 
ft. Simple adjective phrase. 
S. Simple declarative clause. 

B. treasure ; P. is (understood) ; Att. truth; 

Ad. 8. t/M, only^ lasting. 

Example 2. — ** If you study diligently in youth, you will b« 
happy and prosperous in manhood." 

Compound declarative sentence ; consisting of 

1. (Leading.) You toill be happy and prosperous in manhood ; 

2. (Subordinate.) You study diligeTitly in youUi ; Connective, ^ 

1. Simple declarative clause. 

8. You; P. will be; Att (fiovapoMoA) happy and prosperotts ; 
Ad. P. in Tnanhood (a) 

a. Simple adverbial phrase. 

2. Simple declarative clause. 

B. you ; P. study ; Ad. P. diUgemUy^ in youth (b) t 

b. Simple adverbial phrase. 

The clouds of sorrow gathered round his head ; and the tempest 
of hatred roared about his dwelling. The tree was so crooked, that 
the farmer cut it down. Happiness is more equally divided among 
mankind, than some suppose. The meeting was so respectable, 
that the propriety of \{^ decision can hardly be questioned. Science 
may raise thee to eminence, but religion alone can , guide thee to 
felicity. Oecrops, who founded Athens, is thought to liave been 
an Egyptian. No man of sense ever took any pains to appear 
wise ; as no honest man ever used any tricks to display his own 
integrity. A reply is properly a return to an answer: to answer 
and to r^ly are tlierefore not always equivalent expressions. 
Others sometimes appear to us more wrong than they are, because 
wo ourselves are not right in judging them. 

ExKBOiBE XYI.— Miscellaneous Sentences. 

Example 1.-*-" To learn is to proceed from something that is 
known to something that is unknown." 

Complex declaraMve sentence. 

B. to learn; P. is; Att to proceed unknown, (a) 

ft. Ckimplex phrase. — Pr4u. part, to proceed; Adjuncts, yhw» someGUng thai U 

Jcnown^ (b) ; to someiMng that is unkiunony (c) 
h. Complex adverbial phrase.— Prin. part, something ; 

Ad that i€ knoton. (1) 
1. Simple adjective clause. 

B. t/iat; P. is; Att known. 

c. Complex adverbial phrase. — Prin. part, something; 

Ad. that is nnktwwn. (2) 
& Simple adjective clause. 

Example 2. — "I was now so confident of a miraculous supply of 
food, that I neglected to walk out for my repast, which, after 
the first day, I expected with an impatience which left me 
little power of attending to any other object." 
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Compound declarative sentenoe. 

1. 1 W118 Jbod ; A I neglected object; oonneetiro, Viat, 

"L Simple clause. 

S. /; P. was; Att conjldent. Ad. P. nav ; Ad. Att. «o, aad of a mWcb- 
cniotte supply of food, (a) 

a. Complex adverbial phrase. — Prin. part, supply ; Ad. a, miraculous^ of food, 
A. Compound membar, 

2. I neglected repast; B. ijohich object; eonnective, icAioA 

t. Simple clause. 

S. /; P. neglected; O. towalkoutformynpast. Cb) 

b. Complex objective phrase.— Prin. part, to walk; Ad. oiU^/or mypepast, 
U. Complex member. 

B. /; P. expected ; O. which. Ad. P. after the first day^ with an impa* 

iienee which left me o^ect. (c) 

c Complex adverbial phrase.— Pnn. part, impatience ; 

Ad. an and which l^ me little power cf attending to any other object, (3) 
8 Simple adjective clause. 

8. which; P. lejt; O. power; Ad. P. (to) me; Ad. O. liiiley of attending 
to any other object, (d) 
d. Complex adjective phrase- — Prin. part, attending ; Ad. to any other object, (e) 
•. Simple adverbial phrase. Prin. part, object; Ad. any, other. 

Example 3. — " Order is Heaven's first law ; and this confessed. 

Some are, and must be, greater than the rest, 
More rich, more wise ; but who infers from henco 
That such are happier, shocks all common sense." 

Compound sentence ; consisting of two coordinate members. 

A. Order wise ; B. who »ense ; Con. but, 

A, Compound declarative member. 

1. Order law; C. this wise; Con. and, 

1. Simple declarative clause. 

8. order; P. is; Att. law; Ad. Att. heaven'Sy^rst, 
C Compound declarative member. 

2. Some are^ and must be greater^ m^ore rich, m^re wise , 

8. The rest {are); Con. VuAn; This {being) confesaed^i^anindjei^uaQiA 
phrase. 

B. Complex declarative member. 

8. J7« (understood) ; P. shocks; O. sense; 

Ad. S. Wfio infers happier ; (D) ; Ad. O. all^ common, 

D. Complex adjective member, 

8. who ; P. infers ; O. that euxih are happier, (4) 

Ad. P. from, hence. 
4. Simple object clause. 

8. etich; P. ar«; Att happier; Con. that, 

Ohs. — ^It will be perceived from the examples analyzed in thi« 
and in the foregoing exercises, that complex senterices may be ana- 
lyzed in two ways ; 1. By dividing the sentence immediately into 
the principal and dependent clauses, explaining their connection, 
and then analyzing them separately ; and 2. By treating the sen- 
tence as a whole, pointing out the subject, predicate, &c., and 
analyzing the dependent clause in its proper place, as one of the 
principal parts, or an adjunct to e!tii^..jrhe former method is per- 
haps preferable for beginners, but fSr more advanced students 
should give place to the latter, which idinop^ logical and easier for 
intricate sentences. ' • r ' 

Let the pupil analyse oralSty, or prepare a written analysis of the 
sentences in the following paragraphs., acwrding to the preceding 
examples^ and parse each loord syntactically. 

I, It is an empty joy to appear better than you are ; but a great 
blessing to be what you ought to be. 
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2. Take counsel of the oracle in thine own heart, for there is not 
a more faithful monitor than that which speaks in secret there. 

3. It is said that some thieves who once robbed a traveller, very 
gravely charged him with dishonesty for concealing a part of his 
money. 

4. Were a man of pleasure to arrive at the full extent of his sev- 
eral wishes, he must immediately feel himself miserable. It is one 
species of despair, to have no room to hope for any addition to 
one^s happiness. Ilis following wish must then be, to wish that he 
liad some fresh object for his wishes. This is a strong argumei^t, 
that the mind and the body were both designed for strenuous 

r activity. 

6. Few men, that would cause respect and distance merely, can 
Bay anything by which their end will be so effectually answered as 
by silence. 

6. Sometimes, a distant sail, gliding along the edge of the ocean, 
would be another theme of idle speculation. How interesting this 
fragment of a world, hastening to rejoin the great mass of exist- 
ence I What a glorious mouument of human invention, that has 
thus triumphed over wind and wave ; has brought the ends of the 
world into communion ; has established an interchange of blessings, 
pouring into the sterile regions of the north, all the luxuries of tlio 
south; has diffused the light of knowledge and the charities of cul- 
tivated life ; and has thus bound together those scattered portions 
of the human race, between which nature seemed to have thrown 
an insurmountable barrier. 

7. His story shows how one lapse from duty may counterbalance 
the merits of a thousand services ; how one moment of weakness 
may mar the beauty of a whole life of virtue ; and how important 
it is for a man, under all circumstances, to be true not merely to 
others, but to himself. 

8. When Education delivered up those for whose happiness she 
had been so long solicitous, she seemed to expect that they should 
express some gratitude for her care, or some regret at the loss of 
that protection which she had hitherto afforded them. But it was 
easy to discover, by the alacrity which broke out at her departure, 
that her presence had been long displeasing, and that she had been 
teaching those who felt in themselves no want of instruction. 

9. Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still. Slavery! still thou art a 
bitter draught; and though thousands in all ages have been mado 
to driuk of thee, thou art no less bitter on that account. 

. 10. See, Aspasio, how all is calculated to administer the highest 
delight to mankind! Those trees and hedges, wliM^ skirt the ex- 
tremities of the landscape, stealing away from their real bulk, and 
lessening by gentle diminutions, appear like elegant pictures in 
miniature. Those which occupy the nearer situations, are a set of 
noble images, swelling upon the eydf Ih full proportion, and in a 
KSi7ety of graceful attitudes ; both of them ornamenting the several 
apartments of our common abode, with a mixture of delicacy and 
^andean 
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11. ** My friends," said he, "I have serionsly considered our man- 
ners and our prospects ; and I find that we have mistaken our own 
interest. Let us therefore slop, while to stop is in our power."— 
They stared awhile in silence, one upon another, and at last drove 
bim away hy a general chorus of continued laughter. 

12. Vexed at so untimely a disturbance, and disappointed of 
news from Spain, the duke frowned for a moment; but chagrin 
iBOon gave way to mirth, at so singular and ridiculous a combination 
of circumstances, and yielding to the impulse, he sunk upon the bed 
in a violent fit of laughter, which was communicated in a moment 
to the attendants. 

18» Let us not confide presumptuously in the sufficiency of a 
national education ; for though ignorance may destroy us, knowl- 
edge alone cannot save. Knowledge is, indeed, power; but it is 
power to kill as well as to make alive, as it is wielded by the mad- 
ness of the heart, or by moral principle. 

14. There is not in this wide world a safe deposit for liberty, but 
the hearts of patriots, so enlightened as to be able to judge of cor- 
rect legblation, and so patient and disinterested, aa to practioe iel£> 
denial and self-^s^»^ernment for the public good. 

16. The Spring — she is a blessed thing I 

She is mother of the flowers ; 
She is the mate of buds and bees, 
The partner of their revelries, 

Our star of hope through wintry houn. 

16. Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream t 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seeou 
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PART ly. 

PROSODY. 

Prosody treats of punctuation, utterance, figure^ 
and versincation. 



CHAPTER I— PUNCTUATIOK 

Punctuation is the- wt of dividing composition, 
r points, or stops, for tke ^wr^csefc oS. ^^"^^ 
ore dearly the sense ua * ^ ■ n\ «ift r yD, i^i xi^^e^ ^^^^ 
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and of noting the different pauses and inflections 
required in reading. 

The following are the principal points, or marks; 
the Comma [,], the Semicolon [;], the Colon [:]^ 
the Period [.], the Dash [ — ^], the Eroteme, or 
Note of Interrogation [?], the Ecphoneme, or Note 
of Exclamation [!], and the Curves, or Marks of 
Parenthesis [()]. 

The Comma denotes the shortest pause; the 
Semicolon, a pause double that of the comma ; 
the Colon, a pause double that of the semicolon ; 
and the Period, or Full Stop, a pause double that 
of the colon. The pauses required by the other 
four, vary according to the structure of the sen- 
tence, and their pb.ce in it. 

SECTION I. — OF THE COMMA. 

The Comma is used to separate those parts of 
a sentence, which are so nearly connected m sense, 
as to be only one degree removed from that close 
connexion which admits no point 

EXAMPLES. 

That life is long, which answers life's great end. 
The mind, though free, has a governor within itself. 
In eternity, days, years, and ages, are nothing. 
Good and evil, like heat a^^^ld, differ totally. 
To strengthen our virtue, ON^hids us trust in Iliuu 

SECTION n. — OF THE SEMICOLON. 

The Semicolon is used to separate those pailai 
of a compound sentence, which are neither so 
closely connected as those which are distinguished 
by the comma, nor so little dependent as those 
which require the colon. 

EXAMI>LES. 

In the regions inhabited by angelic natures, unmingled felicity 
forever blooms ; joy flows there with a perpetual and abundant 
stream, nor needs any mound to check its course. 
Straws awim upon, the sorf&co; but pearls lie at the bottonoi. 

m 5« 
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SECTION IIL — OF THE COLON. 

The Colon is used to separate those parts of a 
compound sentence, which are neither so closely 
connected as those which are distinguished by the 
eemicolon, nor so little dependent as those wliich( 
require the period. 

XXAMPLES. 

Avoid evil doers : in such society, an honest man may heoom« 
tshamed of himself. 

Princes have courtiers, and merchants have partners ; the volup- 
tuous have companions, and the wicked have accomplices: none 
but the virtuous can have friends. 

SECTION rV. — OF THE PERIOD.. 

The Period, or Full Stop, is used to mark an 
entire and independent sentence, whether simple 
or compound. 

EXAMPLES. 

Every deviation from truth, is criminal. Abhor a falsehood. 
Let your words be ingenuous. Sincerity possesses the most power- 
ful charm. — Blair, 

SECTION V. — OF THE DASH. 

The Dash is used to denote an unexpected 
pause, of variable length. ' 

EXAMPLES. 

'^I must inquire into the affi^jVAnrl if"— ^^ And ifP^ interrapt^jjMk 
the faruier. UgV iPF^ 

• • pere lies the gre^^false marble, where? \^ 

Nothing but sordid dust lies here. — Young. 

SECTION VI. — OF THE EROTEME. 

The Eroteme, or Note of Interrogation, is used 
to designate a question. 

EXAMPLES. 

^ In life, can love be bought with gold 1 ^ 

Are friendship's pleasures to be sold 'i^-^c^n^on. 

SECTION Vn. — OF THE ECPHONEME. 

The Ecphoneme, or Note of Exclamation, is used 
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to denote some strong or sudden emotion of the 
mind, 

EXAMPLES. 

01 let me listen to the words of life! — Thomson, 
Alas I how is that rugged heart forlorn I — Beattie. 

SECTION Vni. — OF THE CURVES. 

The Curves, or Marks of Parenthesis, are used 
to distinguish a clause or hint that is hastily 
thrown in between the parts of a sentence to 
which it does not properly belong. 

EXAMPLES. 

To otliers do (the law is not severe) 
What to thyself thou wishest to be done. — Beattie, 
Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below. — Pope, 

Obs, — The incidental clause should be uttered in a lower tont, 
and faster than the principal sentence. It always requires, both 
before and after it, a pause as great as that of a comma, or greater. 

SECTION IX. — OP THE OTHER IJARKS. 

There are also other marks that are occasion- 
ally used for various purpos^y fts^llow : — 

1. [ ' ] The Apostrophe U3ih|||^ jlinotes ei^blpnJKe possessive osat 

of a noun, or the elisio(j|i.j^$liBfof more letters of a word ; as, '^k 

girVi regard to her, Mmkta' advice ; — V^n, Md^ e^en^ thro^ ; fop 

w- iegan^ loved^ even^ through. ...ns 

-''■•* ^* [ * ] ^^^ Hyphen connects the parts of eo^pound words ; as, 

• ) mer-lmng. Placed at the end of a line, itjb^l^ that one or more 

/^syllables of a word are carried forward to the next line. 

3. [ " ] The DwresiSy placed over the latter of two vowels, shows 
that they are not a diphthong ; as, aerial. 

4! [ ' 1 The Acute Accent marks the syllable which requires the 
principal stress in pronunciation ; as, iqual^ equal'ity. It is some- 
times used in opposition to the grave accent, to distinguish a close 
or short vowel, or to denote the rising inflection of the voice. 

6. [ ' ] The Gra/De Accent is used, in opposition to the acute, to 
distinguish an open or long vowel, or to denote the falling inflection 
of the voice. 

6. [a J The Circumflex generally denotes either the broad sound 
of a, or an unusual and long sound given to some other vowel ; as 
in eelaU &^K heir^ machine, move, bull, 

7. f "'J The Breve is used to denote either a close vowel, or a syl* 
AJ^Io of short quantity ; as; rdven^ to devour. 
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8. [-] The MaeroT^ is used to denote either an open vowel or a 
syllable of long quantity ; as, rdten^ a bird. 

9. [ ] or [♦•>•♦* J xhQ Ellipsis denotes the omission of some 

letters or words ; as, K—g for king, 

10. [a] The Caret shows where to insert words that have been 
accidentally omitted. 

11. [ j ] The Brace serves to unite a triplet, or to connect sev- 
eral terms with something to which they are all related. 

12. [ § ] The Section marks the smaller divisions of a book or 
chapter ; and, with the help of numbers, serves to abridge refer- 
ences. 

13. [ T ] The Paragraph (chiefly used in the Bible) denotes the 
commencement of a new subject, i The parts of discourse which 
are called paragraphs, are, in general, sufficiently distinffuished, by 
beginning a new line, and carrying the first word a littto forwarda 
or backwards. 

14. [""] The Guillemets^ or Quotation Points^ distinguish word* 
that are taken from some other author or speaker. A quotation 
within a quotation is marked with single points ; which, when both 
are employed, are placed within the others. 

16. [[]] The CrotcTiets^ or Brackets^ generally inclose some cor- 
rection or explanation, or the subject, to be explained; as, "He 
[the speaker] was of a different opinion." 

16. [^^1 The Index^ or ffand^ points out something remarkable. 

17. [ * ] The Asterisk, [ t ] the Ooelisk, [ t J the Bovhle Dagger^ and 

III ] the Parallels^ refer to marginal notes. The letters of the alpha- 
et, or the numerical j^t^res, may be used for the same pnrpos^b'^ 

18. [***] The-4s^W7», or Three Btars^ a sign not veiy often 
used, is placed before a Itnig or ganeral note, to mark it as a noto^ 
without giving it ^Silkitilar iwri^^ ' .^ 

19. [ 9 J The Ged^tiskM & niark viMKis sometimes set under "ft 
letter to show that its sound, in tneJ^Mk word, is sofb ; as itt 
/aqade, where the e sounds as s, ^ * • * 
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Utterance is the art. of vpcal expression. It 
includes the principles of pronunciation and elo- 
cution. 

SECTION I. — OP PRONUNCIATION. 

Pronunciation, as distinguished from elocution, 
is the utterance of words taken separately. 

Pronunciation requires a knowledge or the inat 
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powers of the letters in all their combinations, and 
of the force and seat of the accent 

1. The Jvst Powers of the letters are those sounds which are 
giyen to them by the best readers. 

2. Accent is the peculiar stress which we lay upon some particu- 
lar syllable of a word, whereby that syllable is distinguished from 
and above the rest ; as, gram!-mar^ gram-ma' -ri-an, 

. Every word of more than one syllable, has one of its syllables ac- 
cented. 

When the word is long, for the sake of harmony or distinctness, 
we often give a secondary, or less forcible accent, to an other sylla- 
ble ; as, to the last of tem'-per-a-Puref^ and to the second of ivrdem!- 
ni-j^^'tion. 

A fall and open pronunciation of the long vowel sounds, a clear 
articulation of the consonants, a forcible and well placed accent, 
and a distinct utterance of the unaccented syllables, distinguish tho 
elegant speaker. 

SECTION n. — OF ELOCUTION. 

Elocntion is the utterance of words that are 
arranged into sentences, and that form discourse. 

Elocution requires a knowledge, and right ap- 
plication, of emphasis, pauses, inflections, and 
tones. 

^ 1. Emphasis is the peculiar stress which we lay upon some par- 
ticular word or words in a sentence, which are tliereby distin- 
guished from the rest as being more especially significant. 

2. Pauses are cessations in utterance, which serve equally to re- 
lieve the 8p.eaker, and to render language intelligible and pleasing. 
The duration of the pauses should be propordodoate to tho degree 
of connexion between the parts of the discoui^se; ^ 
\ 8. Inflections are those peculiar variations of the human voice, by 
- which a continuous sound is made to pass from one note, key, or 
I pitch, into an other. The passage of the voice from a lower to a 
'" nigher or shriller note, is called the rising inflation ; — the passage 
of the voice from a higher to a lower or graver note, is called th«j 
falling inflection, 

Thesgtwo opposite inflections maybe heard in the followincir ex- 
amples i 1. The rising, "Do you mean to gof^^ — 2. llie fulUufj\ 
" Wherf will you go r 

Obf^Questions that may be answered by yes or no, require iho 
rising inflection : those that demand any other answer, must bo 
uttopd with the falling inflection. 

4b Tones are those modulations of the voice, which depend upon 
im feelings of the speaker. They are what Sheridan denominates 
"the language of emotions." And it is of the utmost importance 
that they be natural, unalTected, and rigiitly adapted to the subject 
iU)d to the occasion ; for upon them, in a great measure, depeudf 
mJB that is pleasing or interesting iu elocution. 
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CHAPTER m.— FIGURES. 

A figure, ia grammar, is an intentional devia^ 
tion from the .ordinary spelling, formation, con- 
struction, or application of words. There are^ 
accordingly, figures of Orthography, figures of 
Etymology, figures of Syntax, and fibres of 
Rhetoric. When figures are judiciously employ- 
ed, they both strengthen and adorn expression. 
They occur more frequently in poetry than in 

})rose ; and several of them are merely poetic 
icenses. 

SECTION I. — FIGURES OF ORTHOGRAPHT. 

A figure of Orthography is an intentional de- 
viation from the ordinary or true spelling of a 
word. 

The principal figures o^Orthography are two ; namely, Mi-mef-sii 
and Ar'cJia-ism, 

1. Mimesis is a ladicrous imitation of some mistake or mispro- 
nunciation of a word, in which the error is mimicked by a false 
spelling, or the taking of one word for an other ; as, " Maister^ 
Bays he, have you any wery good weal in your vdlletT^ — OolumMan 
Orator^ p. 292. '*'"'Ay, he was pom at Monmouth, Captain Gower." 
— Shah " I will description the matter to you, if you be capacity 
of iu" — Id, -^ 

" Perdigious / I can hardly stand." — Lloyd. - - 

2. An Archaism is a word or phrase expressed according to an- 
cient usage, and not according to our modern orthography; as. 
'* Nefjoe grene chese of smalle clammynes eomfortethe a Twite st^mk^r 
— T. Paynel: TooJce^s Diversions^ ii, 132. /P^ 

" With him was rev'rend Contemplation pight^ 
Bow-bent with eld^ his beard of snowy hue." — Beattie, 

BECTION n. — FIGURES OF ETYMOLOGY. 

A figure of Ei:ymology is an intentional devia- 
tion from the ordinary formation of a word. 

The principal figures of Etymology are eight; namely, A-phar''' 
e-sis^ Frosf-the-siSy 8yn'-co-pe^ A-pod-o-pe^ Far-a-go'gSy x>i-aw^-#^t^ 
8yiiri2fi^'CsiSy and Tmesis, 
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1. AphcBresis is the elision of some of the initial letters of a word ; 
as, Against J ^gan^ ^neath, — for against, began, beneath, 

2. Prosthesis is the prefixiug of an expletive syllable to a word; 
as, odowD, o^paid, d^trown, vanished, — ^for down, paid, stroten, 
vanished, 

3. Syncope is the elision of some of the middle letters of a word ; 
as, mea'eine, for medicine ; e*en, for even ; o^er, for over, 

4. Apocope is the elision of some of the final letters of a word ; 
M, t?u>\ for though ; th\ for the ; toother, for tJie other, 

6, Paragoge is the annexing of an expletive syllable to a word ; 
as, withouten, for withoiU ; my deary, for my dear. 

6. Dicsresis is the separating of two vowels that might form a 
diphthong ; as, cooperate, not cooperate ; orthoepy, not orthoepy, 

7. Synaresis is the sinking of two syllables into one ; as, seest, 
fi>r seest ; tacked, for tach-ed, 

Obs. — When a vowel is entirely suppressed in pronunciation, 
(whether retained in writing or not,) the consonants connected 
with it, &11 into an other syllable : thus, loved or lov^d, lovest or 
lot\t, are monosyllables, except in solemn discourse, in which the 
e is made vocaL 

8. Tmesis is the inserting of a word between the parts of a com- 
pound ; as, " On which side soeoer ;"— ^* To us vsa^rd ;"— " To God 
ioard.^^ — Bible, 

SECTION ra.— FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

A figure of Syntax is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary construction of words. 

The principal figures of Syntax are five; namely. El-lip^ -sis, Pie- 
&'7Utsm, Syl-lepf-sis, En-aV-la-ge, and Hy-pe^-ba-ton. 

1. Ellipm is the omission of some words which are necessary to 
•omplete the construction, but not necessary to convey the mean- 
ing ; as, '' ' Who did this ?' ' T \did t^" Such words are said to 
be understood ; because they are received as belonging to the sen- 
tence, though they are not uttered. 

2. Pleomsm is the introduction of superfluous words. This figure 
Is allowab]^,only, when in animated discourse, it abruptly intro- 
duces an ^>phatic word, or repeats an idea to impress it more 
strongly; as, Heth&t hath ears to hear, let him hear!" — "I know 
thee who thou arW^ A pleonasm is sometimes impressive and ele« 
gant ; but an unemphatic repetition of the same idea, is one of tho 
worst faults of bad writing. 

8. Syllepsis is agreement formed according to the figurative sense 

of a word, or the mental conception of the thing spoken of, and not 

according to the literal or common use of the terra ; it is therefore, 

in gener^ connected with some figure of rhetoric : as, " The Word 

* WB3 made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory."— 

. jb^^ 2, 14, " Then Philip went down to the city of Samaria, and 

preaobed Christ unto themJ*^ -^Acts^ viiv, 5. ''^\T\\\V^ Earning draws 

«rtr oiimBon oarta'm round." 
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4. Enallage is the use of one part of speech, or of one modifica- 
tion for an other. This figure bordere closely upon solecism.* It 
is a license sparingly indulged in poetry, and fashion has given it 
at least one form in prose ; as, 

" You know that you are Brutus that speak this." — Shak. 
"They fall successive Qy,] and successive [ly] rise."— P(>p«. 
" Than wTiom [who] none higher sat." — Milton. 
** So furious was that onset's shock, 
Destruction's gates at once unloch.^^ — Hogg, 

6. Hyperbaton is the transposition of words; as, "He wandew 
earth aroumd^'* — " Rings the world with the vain stir." This figure 
is much employed in poetry. A judicious use of it confers harmony, 
variety, strength, and vivacity, upon composition. But care Bhoula 
be taken lest it produce ambiguity or obscurity. 

SECTION IV. — FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

A figure of Rhetoric is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary application of words. 

Numerous departures from perfect simplicity of diction occur in 
almost every kind of composition. They are mostly founded on 
some similitude or relation of things, which, by the power of imag- 
ination, is rendered conducive to ornament or illustration. 

Tlie principal figures of Rhetoric are fourteen ; namely, Sim'-ule^ 
Met'-a-phoTy AV-le-go-ry^ Me-tordy-my^ Syn-ed-do^Tie^ Hy-per'-ho-le^ 
Visf-ion^ A'posf-tro'phey Per^son'-i-fi-ca'-tion^ Br-o-tefsis^ ^c-pho-ntf" 
sis, An-tith'-e-sis, Gli'-max, and I'-ro-ny. 

1. A Simile is a simple and express comparison; and is generally 
iuti'oduced by like, as, or so ; as, 

" At first, like thunder's distant tone^ 
The rattling din came rolling on." — Hogg, 

2. A Metaphor is a figure that expresses the resemblance of two 
objects, by applying either the name, or some attribute, adjanct| 
or action, of the one, directly to the other ; as, 

" His eye was morning''s brightest ray^ — ^^<W» 
"Beside him sleeps the warrior's bow." — /<2.Jr- 

8. An Allegory is a continued narration of fictitious events de- 
signed to represent and illustrate important realities. Thus tho 
Vsnlmist represents the Jewish nation under the symbol of a %in$: 
" Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt : thou hast oast out the 
heathen and planted it. Thou preparedst room before it, and didst 

^ Deviations of this kind are, in general, to be oonsidereil solecisms; otherwise the 
rules of grammar would be of uo use or authority. Daspattier^ an ancient Latin gram- 
marian, gave an improper latitude to this figure, nnder the name of AnHptoHa; and 
Behourt and others extended it still further. But SancUui says, " AfmptoH gram" 
mttficotnim nUtil itnperititts, quod tiffinentum si esset v6rumyfrusLv<i. q>M»TftT^>i.T^ 
q U'i in caaum verba regerenV* And the Me^sitw^ De Port B.«yoX.'t«^«6^^Q(ia^>5»«^ 
altogetiicr. There are, however, some cbaug,ca ot W\\*Y\tv\,'«\wVc!«k.>2cka ^^^'^'^f'^^^^^Si^ 
not competent' to coudemn, though thoy do uo\, uttMt^^tVv^xXXx!^ <i\^ito»l '^vsMe^g*^^'^ 
eoantruclion. 
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canse it to take deep root; and it filled the land. The hills were 
covered with the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof were like 
the goodly cedai*s." — Psahns^ Izxx, 8. 

4. A Metonymy is a change of nanoes. It is founded on some 
ench relation as that of caitse and effect^ of siibject and adjunct, of 
place and inhabitant^ of container and thing contained, or of sign 
and thing signified: as, '*God is our salvation f"^ i. e., Saviour, — 
" He was the sigh of her secret soul ;" 1. e., the youth she loved. — 
*'They smote the city /^ i. e., citizens. — "My son, give me thy 
hsart ;" 1. e., affection. — " The sceptre shall not depart from Judah ;" 
L e., kingly power, 

6. Synecdoche is the naming of a whole for a part, or of a part 
for the whole; ns, "This roof\\. e., house] protects you." — "Now 
the year [i. e., summer] is beautiful." — Thomson. 

6. Hyperbole is extravagant exaggeration, in which the imagina- 
tion is indulged beyond the sobriety of truth ;. as, 

" The sky shrunk upward with unusual dread, 
And trembling Tiber div^d beneath his bed.^^:-r-Dryden. 

7. Vision, or Imagery, is a figure by which the speaker repre- 
sents the objects of liis imagination, as actually before hU eyei^, and 
present to. his senses ; as, 

" Andromache — thy griefs I dread ; 
V I see thee trembling, weeping, captive led." — Fope. 

8. Apostrophe is a turning from the regular course of the subject, 
into an animated address ; as " Death is swallowed up in victory. 

^ O Death I where is thy sting ? O Grave 1 where is thy victory 1" 
—1 Cor., XV, 64. 

9. Personification is a figure by which, in imagination, we ascribe 
intelligence and personality to imintelligeut beings or abstract qual- 
ities; as, 

"Lo, steel-clad War his gorgeous standard rears!" — Rogers. 
"Hark I Truth proclaims, thy triumphs cease!" — Id. 

10. Erotesis is a figure in which the speaker adopts the form of 
interrogation, not to express a doubt, but in general confidently to 
assert the reverse of what is asked ; as, " Hast thou an arm Hko 
God ? or canst thou thunder with a voice like him ?" — Job, xl, 9. 

11. Bcphonesis is a pathetic exclamaiion, denoting some violent 
emotion ofrthe mind ; as, " O Liberty ! O sound once delightful to 
every Roman ear! O sacred privilege of Roman citizenship!— once 
eacred— now trampled upon!" — Cicero. 

12. Antith^esis is a placing of things in opposition to heighten 
their effect by contrast ; as, 

" Contrasted faults through all their manners reign ; 
Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain ; 
Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue; 
And, e*en in penance, planning sins anew." — Goldsmith. 

IS. OltTnax iff a fgnre-in which the sense is made to advance by 
eaocetisivd steps, to, j'ise^^^graduaUy to w\\at \a mot^ aivd uvoro im- 
p<Mrtaut and iiitercsfciDg, or to deaccnd to v^liaX \a \sioi:<b «aA mw^ 
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minute and particular; as, "Tribulation worketh patience; and 
patience, experience ; and experience, hope." — Rom,^ v, 8. 

14. Irony is a figure in which the speaker sneeringly utters the 
direct reverse of what he intends shall be understood ; as, " We 
have, to be sure, ^rreat reason to believe the modest man would not 
ask him for a debt, when he pursues hi»life."— (7ic^(>. 



CHAPTER IV.— VEESIFICATION. 

Versification is the art of arranging words into 
lines of correspondent length, so as to produce 
harmony by the regular alternation of syllables 
differing in quantity. 

SECTION" I. — OP QUANnrr. 

The Qiiantity of a syllable, is the relative portion of time occu- 
pied in uttering it. In poetry, every syllable is considered to be 
either long or short. A long syllable is reckoned to be equal to 
two short ones. 

Obs, 1.— The quantity of a syllable does not depend on the sound 
of the vowel or diphthong, but principally, on the degree of accent- 
ual force with which the syllable is uttered, whereby a greater or 
less portion of time is employed. The open vowel sounds are those 
which are the most easily protracted, yet they often occur in the 
shortest and feeblest syllables. 

Obs. 2. — Most monosyllables are variable, and may be made either 
long or short, as suits the rhythm. In words of greater length, the 
accented syllable is always long ; and a syllable immediately before 
or after that which is accented, is always sliort. 

^^ SECTION n. — OP RHYME. 

Rhyme is a similarity of sound, between the lalt syllfibles of dif* 
ferent lines. Blank verse is verse without rhyme!^ 

Obs, — The principal rhyming syllables are always long. Double 
rliyme adds one shoft syllable; triple rhyme, two. Such syllublet 
are redundant in iambic and anapestic verses. 

SECTION III. — OF POETIC FEET. 

A line of poetry consists of successive combinations of syllables, 
called /ee^. K poetic foot^ in English, consists either of two or o€ 
tlirco svlltibles 

yho />ri/jcipal English feet aro tii^ lan^u^NiXiQk Trwikee^^'^ A5*»^ 
j^caif and tiio Dactyl, * 
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1. The lamlnis^ or lamhy is a poetic foot consisting of a short 
syllable and a long one ; as, betray^ corneas, 

2. The Trochee is a poetic foot consisting of a long syllable and a 
short one ; as, hateful^ pettMi ^ 

8. The AnapeBt is a poetic foot consisting of two short syllables 
and one long one ; as, coTUraneMy eicquiesee. 

4. The Dactyl is a poetic foot consisting of one long syllable and 
two short ones ; as, labourer^ possible. 

We have, accordingly, foub kinds of verse, or poetic measure i 
Iambic, Trochaic, Anapeatic, and Dactylic, 

SECTION IV. — OF SCANNING. 

Scanning^ or Scansion, is the dividing of verses into the feet which 
compose them. ^ 

I. In Iambic terse, the stress is laid on the even syllables, and the 
^ones are short. 

EXAMPLES. 

"F5r praise | t5o d6arl-ly l5v'd | 5r warra|-ly songht, 
Enfee|-ble8 all | inter] -nal strength | of thought. 

" With sol|-Smn ad|-5ra|-ti5n down | they cast 
Their crowns | inwove | with am|-arant | a^d gold." 

II. In Trochaic verse, the stress is laid on the odd syllables, and 
the even ones are short. Single-rhymed trochaic omits the final 
short syllable, that it may end with a long one. This kind of 
verse is the same as iambic would be without the initial short syl- 
lable. 

EXAMPLES. 

*' Konnd & \ holy | calm dif|-fiislng, 
Love of I peace and | lonely | musing." 

Single Khyme. 
"Restlfes I mort&ls | toil f5r J naught; 
Bliss in | vain from | earth is | sought." 

III. In Anapestic verse, the stress is laid on every third syllableii 
The fii*st foot of an anapestic line, may be an iambus. 

EXAMPLE. 

" At thS close H^f thS day, | whSn thS hara|-l^t Is still. 
And morl^^tals the sweets | of forgot | -fulness prove, ' 
When nought | but the tor|-rent is heard | on the hill. 
And nought ( but the night|-ingale's song | in the grove." 

IV. In Dactylpc verse, the stress is laid on the first, the fourth, 
the seventh^, aM th<e tenth syllable. Full Dactylic forms triple 
rhyme. . When one '6f tk^ final short syllables is omitted, the rhyme 
h ()imh]Q; "when both, single. Dactylic with single rhyme, is the 

sawe aa Mnapestkf woiiUl be without its initial short syllables. Dac- 
ty/jG rneasnro is rather uncommon*, aud,Nv\iGii^M\^\Q^^^^\a^ldQia 
por/eclJy regular. 
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EXAMPUS. 



Holy ilnd | ptlre Sre thS | plgasiires 5f | pl8ty, 
Drawn trftin thS | fo&nliiiQ 5f I m^roy &iid [ l6ve; 

Endless, exj-haastless, ex|-empt irom i»|tiety, 
EisiDg nn|-earthly and | soaring aj-bove. 

Obs. — The more pure these several kinds of poetic measure are 
preserved, the more exact and complete is the obime of the vei*8e. 
But, to avoid disagreeable monotony, the poets generally indulge 
some variety ; not so much, however, as to confound the drift & 
the rhythmical pulsations. 
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TO THX 



EXAMPLEG OF FALSE SYNTAX. 



[To task the learner, is right ; to puzzle him, Is wrong. All embarrassment 

is a liar to progress i all stopping or faltering in rehearsal, Is a disagreeable waste of 
t^^lBThese, thcreiore, should oe prevented as fully as they can be ; and the reciter, 
dBM|Br if ho be in a school-claM, should be prompted to go always throagh his part 
wlH^ifeee, unbesltatingr And manlike utterance. Instruction and exercise, In due 
rotation, aro the young gramm^an*s carrii^e-wheels, both fore and hind; but his 

Erogress in the course, Uke that of him who rides the velocipede, depends mainly on 
is own cff«>rts. If any one need this Key, let him use it; those who do not need it, 
will not care to turn to it 

The examples of False 8 ntax, of which the following sentences are the ftill amended 
readings, should be correlated oraUy by the pupil, according to the formales which are 
giv'en in the fifth chapter T>f Part Third ; ana afterwards thestf corrections may be used 
as examples for parainffy if more texts for that sort of exercise be desired. The first 
example of each lesson i» not inserted here, because It is fully corrected in the tot- 
mulcj 

Lbsson I.— Undeb Bulb II. — ^Nominatives. 

2. Se that loiters by the way, may be belated. 8. They that 
labour, should be rewarded. 4. We who are spared, ought to»bo 
thankful. 5. You and /are equally concerned. "6; Are not tTiou 
and he related? 7. My brother is older than /. 8. He cannot read 
so well as thou. 9. Who fastened the door ? /. 10. Who do you 
suppose did it ? 

Lesson II. — ^IJndeb Rule III. — Apposition. 

2'. That was the tailoress, she that made my clothes. 8. I saw 
your friend, him that was here last winter. 4. Dennis, the gar-* 
dener, he that gave me the tulips, has promised me a piony. 

Lesson III. — ^Undeb Rule V. — Pbonouns. 

. 2. Every one must judge of hU own feelings. 8. We may b« 
cKagleaded with a person without hating him. 4. I poured water 
4HI IJhe embers to quench tJtem. 5. Ask her for the scissors, and 
Mag ifkem to nie. 6. He had sown the oats, and they had already 
i^rang up. 

Lasson IV. — ^Undeb Rule VI. — Pbonouns. 
£, The people will not relluquisU th&ir rights. 8. The clergy 
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had declared tlieir intention. 4. The party disagreed among them* 
sehes, 5. The committee were unanimous, and this is tJi>eiT award. 
6. The company then renewed their claims. 

Lesson V. — Under Rule VII. — Pbonoitns. 

S. Avoid lightness and frivolity: they are allied to folly. 8. 
Truth and honesty cannot fail of their reward. 4. Learning and 
igood sense always adorn their possessor. 5. Banish envy and 
strife, lest they utterly destroy your peace. , 6. Cherish love and 
nnity : they are the life of society. 

Lesson VI. — Undeb Bulb VIII. — ^Pbonouns. 

2. Can justice or truth change its nature? 8. One or the other 
must relinquish his claim. 4. Neither the lion nor the tiger will 
bow his neck to the yoke. 5. The horse or the ox will lend thee 
his strength. 6. Neither my father nor my master, would itn^A^ 
consent. 




Lesson VII. — Undeb Bulb IX. — ^Vbbbs. 

2. Appearances are often deceptive. 8. The propriety of such 
restrictions is doubtful. 4. There are windows on three sides of 
the room. 5. Thou seest the difficulties with which I am sur- 
rounded. 6. What do all my exertions avail ? 

Lesson VIII. — Undeb Bulb X. — ^Veebs. 

2. The nobility wcf^ assured that he would not interpose. 8. 
The committee have attended to their appointment. 4. The ma- 
jority were disposed to adopt the measure. 6. All the world art 
spectators of your conduct. 6. Blessed are the people that know 
the joyful sound. 

Lesson IX. — ^Undeb Bulb XI. — ^Verbs. 

2. Temperance atfdHxercise preserve health. 8. My love and 
affection towards thee remain unaltered. 4. Wealth, honour, and 
happiness,/<?r«a^tf the indolent. 6. My flesh and my heart /ai7. 6. 
In all his works, there are sprightliness and vigour. 

Lesson X. — ^Undeb Bulb XII. — ^Verbs. 

2. No axe or hammer h>as ever awakened an echo here. 8. What 
the heart or the imagination dictates^ flows readily. 4. Neither 
authority nor analogy suppoi'ts such an opinion. 6. Either abiUty 
or inclination was wanting. 6. He comes — ^nor want nor oold hte 
course delays. 

Lesson XI. — Undeb Bulb XIII. — ^Vebbs. 

2. Does not he waste his time, and neglect his lessons? 8. Did 
not she send, and give you this information ? 4. Their honours 
are departing, and coming to an end. 5. Hft\v^\ x^'»x^^|^^^s^^ 
farm, and he appeared to be ha\>ipy \Xi«t^. ^. >Aft '^^s^ ^^«^fc^ ^*^ 
the ofSce, but he would not b^tv©. 
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Lesson XII.— Undkb Bule XX. — Objeottyss. 

* 8. l%ee only have I choeen. 8. Whom shall we send on this 
cmnd ? 4. My father allowed iny hrother and me to accompany 
him. 5. Jlim that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. 6. 

Whom should I meet hut my old friend I 

IfasMTS XIII. — Under Kxile XXI. — Same Oases. 

3. "We thought it was t?um. 8. I would act the same part, if 1 
were he, 4. It could not have heen sJie. 5. It is not /, that he is 
angry with. 6. They believed it to be me. 

Lesson XIT. — Under Rule XXII. — Objectites. 

S. T<At that remain a secret between you and me, 8. I lent tho 
book to some one, I know not whom, 4. Let no quarrel occur 
among tM three fellows. 5. IFAam did he inquire for ? Thee. 6. 
"Ftovshl^im that is needy, turn not away. 

Lesson XV. — ^UmwR Rule XXIII. — Infinitives. 

2. Please to excuse my son^s absence. 8. Cause every man to 
go out from me. 4. Forbid them to enter the garden. 6. Do you 
not perceive it to move ? 6. Allow others to discover your merit. 
7. lie was seen to go in at Uiat gate. 

Lesson XVI. — Under Rule XXIV. — iNFiNirrvES. 

2. I felt a chilling sensation creep over me. 8. I have heard him 
mention the subject. 4. Bid the boys come in immediately. 5. I 
dare »ay he has not got home yet. 6. Let no rash promise he 
made. 

Lesson XVII.— Under Rule XXV. — ^Nom. Absoluts. 

2. / being young, they deceived me. 8. TTiey refusing to com- 
ply, I withdrew. 4. The child is lost ; and 7, whither shall I go ? 
5. Thou being present, he would not tell what he knew. 6. Arise, 
and gird thyself, O thou that sleepest! 7. O wretched we/ shut 
from the light of hope! 8. " Thou tool Brutus, my son I" cried 
Cffisar overcome. 

9. ^^ But Ae, the chieftain of them all. 

His sword hangs rusting on the wall." — W. Scott. 

Lesson XVIII. — ^Under Rule XXVI. — Subjunctives. 

2. I shall walk out in the afternoon, unless it rain. 8. If 
i}\on/eU as I do, we should soon decide. 4. I knew thou wast not 
slow to hear. 5. Let him take heed lest he fall. 6. If thou cast 
me off, I shall be miserable. 7. I believed, whatever were the 
issue, all would be well. 8. If he were an Impostor, he must bava 
been detected. 

END OV THE YOLUIO, 
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taucax XIL— Undib Bxtlb XX 

-S. 7%ee onlv have I chosen. 8. Whon 
cmmd ? 4. My father allowed my brothr 
him. 6. ffitn that is idle and misohieyi 
Whom Bhoold I meet bat my old friend I - 

. "^^aeoN ZIII. — ^Undeb Stns / 

S. We thooght it was thou. 8. I " 
were hs, 4, ft coold not have b^ 
angry with. 6. They beli^y'^' 
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